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We have still on hand a limited supply 
of the Longfellow Supplement originally 
senfiout with The Christian Union of Feb. 
23, ISS1,and containing a comprehensive 
sketch of the late poet's life, beautifully i- 
lustrated with sketches from Heughton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s elaborate edition of hia 
works, These we will supply for five cents 
each, or at the rate of $4.00 per hundred, 
They are especially useful for schools, 
reading circles,and the like, and have at 


this time an added interest and value, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The Anti-Chinese bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 167 to 65. The 
amendment redneing the period during which 
Chinese emigration shall be suspended from twenty 
years to ten was lost by a vote of 100 to131. In 
fact every attempt to modify the bill was defeated, 
and the measure was adopted as it came from the 
Senate, The entire responsibility now rests upon the 
President, who may still defeat this attempt to, ade | 
legislation discriminating against races by a wise ex- 
ercise of the veto power. As it stands, this bill involves 
& serious violation of good faith on the part of this 
government towards China, It is ostensibly drawn 
under provisions of a treaty framed to provide for 
the regulation of emigration, not its prohibition. 
The absolute suspension of emigration for twenty 
years is a kind of regulation which it is very certain 
the Chinese Government did not contemplate when 
it agreed by treaty stipulation to put in the hands of 
the United States partial control of emigration. It 
is understood that the Secretary of State takes this 
view of the matter, and it certainly has the support 
© alarge number of the most competent govern- 
ment officials. The government cannot afford to 
break faith with China, and if there were no other 
Objections to the measure which has received the 
ass entof both Houses of Congress this alone ought 
to insure its veto at the hands of the President. 
Mr, Arthur can hardly fail to remember that some 


of the wisest acts of his two immediate predecessors 
were vetos of bills which had at the moment con- 
siderable popular support, but for the defeat of which 
the conntry has never ceased to be grateful. 


The examination of Mr. Jacob R. Shipherd has so 
far failed to be as sensational as was expected. Mr. 
Shipherd’s connection with the Peruvian Company 
has already been explained in these columns. He 
purposed, in a word, to wind up the affairs of Peru 
as a receiver, administering upon its asseta and pay- 
ing off the creditors after he had first turned over to 
his own company £900,000,000, and interest at six 
per cent., together with the absolute ownership of 
one-third of all the guano remaining in Pern. Par- 
ticnlars concerning this remarkable scheme have 
been gradually coming to light, names of well-known 
public men have been brought into connection with 
it, and an investigation wes finally ordered by Con- 
gress. The story which Shipherd has told the com- 
mittee is substantially known to the public already, 
but there are some details which throw a suggestive 
light on the character of some of our diplomatic 
agents, It appears that on the 2nd of June Ship- 
herd wrote to Mr. Hurlbut, the American represent- 
ative in Pern, offering him $250,000 of the ‘* pool 
stock” of the Pernvian Company in order to secure 
bis services and get a recognition of the claim from 
the Pernvian Government, Shipherd declaring blunt- 
ly that he had no doubt of his ability to buy Hurl. 
but and that he treated him as a “‘ recognized crimi- 
nal.” These facts were known to Mr. Blaine when 
he gave an interview to Shipherd on the 25th of 
July, but the Secretary does not seem to have given 
much attention to that aspect of the matter. Sena- 
tor Blair, who had been retained as attorney for the 
company, was present at this interview and com- 
mented on the “folly” of attempting to corrupt Mr. 
Hurlbut, but instead of breaking off all intercourse 
with Shipherd, whose antecedents and reputation 
could have been easily ascertained, the Secretary of 
State took up the matter with considerable zeal, and 
on the 4th of August instructed Hurlbut to press for 
a settlement of it in any treaty of peace which might 
be made between Chili and Peru. Mr. Bontwell, 
Senator Blair and Mr. Robertson were all retained 
on account of their personal relations to Mr. Blaine, 
and the scheme appeared so promising to Mr. Blai: 
that he remarked that the claim of the company 
against Peru offered the United States ‘‘ the grand- 
est opportunity that was ever afforded to a nation in 
the history of the world.” There is no evidence to 
show any complicity between Mr. Blaine and the 
Peruvian Company, but there is abundant evidence 
to demonstrate the lack of prudence which was con- 
spicuous in all dealings of the late Secretary of State 
with South American matters. 


The official reports of the unfortunate ‘‘ Jean- 
nette,” which have been received by the navy de- 
partment, clear up some doubts as to her course. 
She entered the ice pack in the vicinity of Herald 
Island, drifted for twenty-one months in a north- 
westerly direction, and was finally crushed June 
12th, 1881, in latitude seventy-five degrees fifteen 
minutes ; longitude one hundred and fifty-five de- 
grees east. The wreck occurred at the nearest point 
that has been made to the Pole between Cape Che- 
lyuskiv, which is in the northmost part of the East- 
ern Continent, and the point at which McClintock 
wintered on Prince Patrick Island. Two islands had 
been discovered before the wreck of the vessel, but 
after that calamity, and during the retreat of the 
shipwrecked crew to the Delta of the Lena, an island 
of very large extent was discovered. Bennett Island, 
reached July 20th, is probably the northmost mem- 
ber of the New Siberian group of islands. Several 
previous discoverers have had glimpses of it, but the 
crew of the ‘* Jeannette” were the first to remove 
all doubt upon the subject. The last record of De 
Long is a brief note found in a hut by a Yakut 


hunter, bearing date October Ist, in which he says 
that fourteen officers and men reached the peint 
where the note was found September 29th, and were 
waiting for the river to freezo over to proceed on 
their journey toward some settlement. Two days’ 
provisions were then in hand, and as the party had 
been fortunate in getting game no fear was had for 
the future; with a single exception the men were 
well, From this time there is absolute silence, and 
the probability increases every day that the mem- 
bers of this unfortunate party have perished in the 
vast wilderness west of the Lena River. 


Labor troubles are reported or expected at several 
‘points, At Lawrence, Mass., where the weavers in 
the woolen mills have been reduced from $8.00 and 
310.00 a week to $7.00 and $9.00, an extensive-strike 
is already in progress, to be followed, probably, by a 
general lock-out, A change of fashion during the last 
two years has substituted worsted for woolen goods, 
and compels the mill owners to make large changes 
in their machinery in order to continue the business, 
There is a good deal to be said, therefore, in jastifi- 
cation of the reduction. These mill owners are 
reported to have been specially fair in their treat- 
ment of operatives. The miners in the coal region 
‘of Pennsylvania have recently exhibited signs of un- 
easiness, but a convention held ten days ago resulted 
in the postponement of a strike, Agitation on the 
subject is reported in other parts of Pennsyvania and 
in Maryland, and it is believed that the Miners’ Union 
and the ‘Kuights of Labor are getting ready to strike 
for an increase of wages within a short time. The 
mine owners will resist any effort, and employ non- 
nnuion miners. It is a gratifying fact that these 
labor troubles have so far been unaccompanied by 
violence. A better feeling exists betweon the work- 
ing men and their employers, and there is reasan to 
believe that the working men hope to secure the 
success of their plans by entirely peaceful means, ~ 


One of the most sanguinary encounters of the pres- 
ent Land agitation in Ireland oecurred last Friday 
uight near Thurles in County Tipperary. The house 
of a farmer who was suspected of paying rent was 
attacked by about thirty men, who began firing shots 
into the windows and door. Three policemen in 
ambush about the place returned the fire and the 
meu tled, pursued by the policemen, and followed by 
a vigorous discharge of buckshot. One of the as- 
sailants was mortally wounded, and others were 
probably more or less severely hurt. It will be 
noticed that this piece of violence, like most that 
has occurred in Ireland, is directed not at the agents 
of the Euglish government but at the inoffensive 
[rish farmer. ‘This has been one of the worst fea- 
tures of the Land trouble. There appears to be now 
some disposition among the Conservatives to accept 
the situation, and turn the Land act to their own ac- 
count by making it still more radieal. Proposals are 
being framed which are said to conceal a scheme to 
secure a geveral establishment of a peasant proprie- 
tary by buying out the Irish landlords, This would 
introduce a far more sweeping change than the 
Liberal government proposed when it introduced the 
Land act in Parliament. A debate in the House of 
Commons on 8 resolution calling for the equalization 
of the borough and county franchise showed a 
majority for the Government of fifty-nine on this 
question. In the boroughs, under the present system 
every householder who pays poor rates, or every 
lodger in lodgings which would rent unfurnished for 
more tham fifty dollam a year, votes for Members 
of Parliament. In the counties, on the other hand, 
besides being a rate-payer one must be the owner of 
lands worth twenty-five dollars a year over and 
abeve all rents ami charges, or must occupy lands of 
the ratable value of not less than sixty dollars a year, 
in order to be a voter. The couuties have long been 
the strongholds of the Conservative party, and put- 


ting the counties and boroughs on the same footing 
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in the matter of qualifications of electors would 
greatly strengthen the Liberal party. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Goschen, who was supposed to be op- 
posed to this measure, yoted with his party. His 
support will strengthen the Liberal forces, and it is 
more than likely, on account of his great knowledge 
of foreign affairs, that he may be calied into the 
cabinet. 


Chili has come to an understanding with Mr. 
Trescot, as a commissioner of the United States to 
mediate between the two countries, as to the terms 
of peace which will be demanded of Peru, and will 
give to its military and civil authorities every facility 
to enable him to communicate with any Pernvian 
authorities or persons whom he may consider fitting 
to receive the offer of the government, except Garcia 
Calderon, who is specifically named and described 
asa ‘‘ prisoner of war.” All the Peruvian Territory 
south of Camarones Quelsada must be ceded to 
Chili. Arica and Tacua shall be occupied by Chili for 
ten years as a guarantee of the payment of $20,000,- 
000. In the event of the failure to pay the $20,000,- 
000 these two sections shall become incorporated with 
the Republic of Chili. In any event Arica shall not 
be fortified in the future. Chili will occupy the Lobos 
Islands, and the net proceéds of the guano deposits 
shall be divided between Chili and the creditors of 
Peru. Calderon, whose imprisonment was made the 
occasion of such unwise action by Secretary Blaine, 
is left entirely out of the arrangements proposed 
as a basis of settlement between the two countries. 
This result is not gratifying to American pride, 
and will serve a good purpose only as it may teach 
future Secretaries of State not to attempt to frame 
international law on their own account. Chili had 
the undoubted right of conquest to depose Calderon 
if she chose, and, while the Government of the 
United States could very properly urge upon Chili a 


.. merciful disposition of the conquered territory, it was 


a violation of the foreign policy of the country to 
threaten Chili with war, even by implication, in the 
event of a refusal to reiustate Calderon simply be- 
cause he had been recognized by this Government as 
President of Peru. Chili has now the satisfaction of 
ignoring the most pointed diplomatic representations 
of the American Secretary of State, and of adminis- 
tering a rebuke to our Government which we must 
quietly accept because our former position was un- 
tenable. The greatest obstacle in the way of peace 
between Chili and Pern is the difficulty of finding 
any one who can authoritatively speak for the Peru- 
vians, They are without any Government, and no- 
body seems to know how to set about organizing 
one, 


LONGFELLOW. 


T the very threshold of the returning season of 
song the purest and sweetest voice of all is 


. hushed, The summer will come as of old along the 


banks of the slow-moving Charles, but the heart 
which opened to its touch, the eye that traeed each 
fragrant advance, the hand that matched color with 
color and note with note in loving rivalry with 
nature are gone. The beauty which curtains the 
world with overhanging heavens, clothes its plains 
with vestures of perennial freshness and garlands its 
mountains with returning flowers to the edge of the 
eternal winter among their peaks, has lost an inter- 
preter who could translate its most mysterious speech 
into common phrase. Other eyes will look no less 
deeply into its secrets of loveliness, other voices will 
catch no less clearly its inner cadexsce and melody, 
but the world will wait long for another who shall 
make the humblest see and the poorest hear with 
the eye and the ear of the most gifted. 

Longfellow was pre-eminently an interpreter. He 
had in rare degree that pervasive and all-embracing 
sympathy which catches the tones of other ages and 
races as quickly and as naturally as the musician 
recalls the popular melodies of the day. His nature 
was so harmonious that he seemed to be able to dis- 
miss himself entirely from his thought and keep 
open heart and mind for every comer, And the har- 
mony, repose and sweetness of his character made him 
almost withont conscious art the sweetest singer of 
his time. His verse flowed ont of the depths of a 
pure heart, and its transparent currents reflect at 
every turn the stainless heavens. ; 

It was no accident which directed the steps of this 
poet to that older world of history and song beyond 
the seas. He was to be the interpreter of the history 
preserved there to the new life unfolding here, It is 
only the blind fanatic who rails against the past, and 
would cut the race off from its heritage of years. The 
thinker knows that in those vanishing ages the seeds 


of this present found soil and root; the poet sees 
still more clearly the invisible and indestructible ties 


which bind to-day with remotest autiquity, In his 
inspiring outiook whatever was abitrary and acci- 
dental fades out, and the continuous life of the race 
becomes one wide stream, rich with the colors of all 
the skies under which it has flowed and crowded 
with fleets of imperishable memories. before 
our own mental life could find its place and 
work it was necessary that some gifted man should 
give us the master tones of that distant and multitn- 
dinous life beyond the Atlantic that we might com- 
plete the harmony with a new and native note, How 
perfectly Longfellow performed that office! The clear, 
strong tones of the Northern Saga, the rich, mystic 
melody of medieval times, the grand, passionate 
strain of the Italy of the Renaissance are all heard 
in the ample verse of this iaster of song. The 
organ music of history no less than the simple melody 
of home life acknowledged his mastery. The “ Tales 
of a Wayside Iun,” the ‘‘Golden Legend,” and the 
‘‘ Divine Tragedy” are transcriptions such as only a 
poet of the most sympathetic genius could have pro- 
duced. Longfellow’s heart was in the new world 
while his imagination was in the old, but there was 
no divorce between them. He faced the future even 
while he paused to hear those mufiled melodies of a 
iar-off time, and so he became the interpreter of 
Europe to America in the realm of the imagination. 
He gave us a historic consciousness, established our 
claim upou the past and made us feel that we had 
part and lot in it, diffused the atmosphere of Euro- 
pean culture, and bridged the chasm between the 
old and the new. How much: he aided in the work 
of bringing about that intellectual equilibrium be- 
tween ourselves aud Europe, so necessary before we 
could hope for great native work, no one can tell; 
but that he is read by the light of English firesides 
as no English poet save Tennyson is read is evidence 
that he has not failed of a great and adequate recog- 
nition on both sides of the sea. 

Best of all, Longfellow was an interpreter of life 
in the widest and most beautiful sense. There were 
some strains beyond his reach, but of melodies that 
sing themselves and rise like visions of augels in the 
dark places of experience, who has produced so 
many! Not for him the sonnding line of Homer, 
the almost superluwnan insight of Shakespeare, the 
awful journeyings of Dante; but all the dear, famil- 
iar paths along which men and women walk and 
toil aud suffer, the sunlit solitudes where sumwer 
lies sleeping. in supernal stillness: for him, beyond 
all else, the homes of the world. 

There are many who give to the solitary mountain 
peaks of song few and careless glances, but who turn 
habitually to the words of Longfellow. The dear 
firelight of home lends them a glory which the 
greatest poet might envy ; memories have gathered 
thickly round them, experience has translated them, 
verse by verse, from the outer tothe inner life. This 
poet, who had loved much and suffered much, touched 
life in its great historic incidents and in its most 
familiar scenes and found the same elements of 
beauty and power in the highest and the lowest; 
to him the commonest flower that wastes itself along 
the highway nourished its roots in the same soil and 
unfolded its petals under the same sky as the rarest 
exotic. Standing in fle world of homely, familiar 
things, he had daily vision of the unseen world of 
beauty and truth which overhangs and encircles the 
meanest life, and he made himself its interpreter. 

If there is a higher work than this, which made 
every affection an open door into heaven, every duty 
a straight path to God, every flower a symbol of In- 
finite Love and every life a possible heroism, it has 
not yet been revealed to men. Blessed indeed are 
they who are called to be interpreters of the invisible 
and eternal truth and beauty, to whom the vision 
and the song are both given, and whose path, like 
the career of the dead poet whom the whole world 
loved, shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 


LIMITS OF TOLERATION. 

N the nation’s peril twenty years ago politica] 
4. divisions were waived in the common con- 
cern of patriotism ; and for this same reason is it 
becoming to waive the claims of sects before the 
claims of piety and the cause of Christ—if these are 
urgent ; and all agree that they are. The present 
outlook of the’ Church compared with what it ought to 
be is dark. No one need accept the standard of the 
pessimist and the croaker to see that the general 
Church is mournfully lacking in piety and power. 
Yearly additions to an average church appear to be 
about five; and estimating diminutions by death, 


about one. That is, a minister, fouror five officers 
perhaps, all the membership, a fully equiped and 
organized Sabbath-school, all appliances of family 
piety, of the religious press, and all nineteent)- 
century facilities are in operation for a year, and 
five converts are the net result in addition to men. 
bership, Ail thoughtful men too have a solemy 
conviction of something wrong with the ministry, 
and the Church in its relation to the ministry. The 
average salary is not above $650.00 a year—a day 
Jaborer’s wages. ‘This tells a pathetic and iutolera. 
ble story of domestic penury and suffering ; many 
a wife’s habitual anguish of spirit and the husband’, 
despair in the presence of it. And resulting from this 
the unseemly rush for vacant pulpits, aud, worse still, 
the refusal of many of the noblest young men to enter 
the ministry at all. By the laws of existence—cer- 
tainly family existence—they are forbidden to enter 
the ministry and they accept the prohibition. The 
average Cliristian gives not more than fifty cents u 
year to foreign missions, which means apparently, 
that he cares nothing for missions and the world’s 
redemption, Aud ull this with the Eastern world at 
our doors; the populations where one wmivister 
stands before 500, 000 are crowding upon our popu- 
lation where one ministers to 80U—where indeed in 
most sections will be found in every village of 2,000 
inhabitauts four churches, two of which will be 
hopelessly feeble and by New Testameut standards 
wholly superfluous, And, besides all this, all recog- 
nize the common peril from Catholicisin, infidelity 
intelligent and aggressive, and, most dangerous of 
all, the spirit of worldliness, 

Now in all the churches intelligent men are pon 

dering these and other like momentous and urgent 
realities of the general field, and conceding that tol- 
eration is now in order in the things that are not 
momentous and urgent. But what are the princi- 
ples, the due limits of toleration? No church ques- 
tion of the present century is more vitally interest- 
ing than this. ‘After all,” men say, ‘‘ we cannot 
organize for these great ends, because it will require 
too much toleration.”” ‘‘ We cannot abate our strict- 
ness as to doctrines,” say the Presbyterians, ‘‘ We 
cannot abate our strictness as to ordinances,” sey 
the Baptists. © yes, you can, and by your own 
preseut theories and practice of toleration you cau 
do so with entiré safety and immeasurable advan- 
tages, 
Less than twenty years ago, a minister in a large 
Presbyterian church on Long Island, a graduate of 
Princeton Seminary, an able man, ‘“‘in good and 
regular standing” in all things, was informed by his 
elders that certain young people of his charge were 
inquiring the way to salvation and were coming tu 
talk with him on the subject. Whereupon he be- 
sought that they might be dissuaded, declaring that 
he would not know what to say tothem. Did this 
make any commotion in the Presbytery? Was any 
ecclesiastical machinery set in motion to censure or 
depose him? Not the slightest. And if it had been 
recognized at all, it would have been said that this 
was an unusual case, that there must be liberty and 
charity, that men must differ and have weaknesses, 
and moreover that the grace of Christ could accom- 
plish much even with a very frail instrument. But 
had this man preached and published a sermon 
denying election, or original sin, no one needs to be 
told that the case would have been vastly different. 
No plea that this was an isolated case, of human 
infirmity, of the grace of Christ, would have arrested 
the course of ‘‘conscience,”’ ‘‘ sense of duty,” “fidel- 
ity to the standards,” by which he would have been 
promptly brought to the bar of Presbytery. Any 
number of similar illustrations might be given, show- 
ing relative indifference to zeal, capacity, character 
and life, (not inferring immorality) and great strin- 
gency as to doctrine. The theofy of the Presbyte- 
rian Church respecting its ministry is, very nearly : 

**Aside from immorality, we will tolerate every- 
thing but doctrinal liberty. We will have long and 
minute catechisms and confessions, and hold all par- 
ties rigidly to them. You cannot have art without 
science, ‘you cannot have structure without archi- 
tecture, you cannot have a machine-shop without a 
draft room, you cannot have operations without 
plans, and you cannot have life and activity without 
doctrine, And we can tolerate as to character, 
capacity, life, but not as to doctrine.” 

And to this corresponds the attitude of the Baptist 
church as to ordinances, in comparison with char- 
acter and life. Suppose a pastor and deacons in 
session, anticipating the Communion. The pastor is 
deploring the lack of piety among the members. 
‘*Not more than half,” he says, ‘‘ever come to a 
prayer-meeting, or engage in apy form of Christian 
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work, or exhibit a devout spirit, or any New Testa- 
ment measure of zeal or piety. Jt would be diffi- 
cult, from any point of discrimination, to distinguish 
them from the better class of worldly people, And 
now, a8 to the Lord's table, very many of them show 
very little knowledge to discern the Lord’s bedy, 
very little of the faith, love and zeal which coming 
to the Lord’s table really implies.” ‘* Well, then,” 
suggests one, “let us concert measures to keep them 
from the Lord's table.” ‘©, no,” he says, “ this 
would never do; we must not administer our sacra- 


ments too rigidly ; they may be Christians after all, | 


and our ordinances must be viewed with due regard 
to human intirmity of knowledge, character and life. 
We must tvlerate weaknesses,”” But even while he 


- 


other things needed by the sick, to be retnrned in 
good order, and the loan repaid by sach work for 
others as it may be ia the power of the borrowers 
to do, They organize in the spring Coal Clubs, the 
members of which by depositing, weekly, sums from 
25 to 50 cents or more my by November Ist suve 
sufficient to purchase enough col for their winter 
use, of good «quality and at reduced rates. They buy 
croceries at wholesale, and retail them at nearly 
the same price in the smailer quantities, thus insur- 
ing geol weight and quality of provisions to a class 
of people oiten cheated by small cicalers, They 
supply legal aid in cases of distress such as come 


i throneh the extortion or oppression of those who 


speaks an absent deacon arrives and reports that a) 


uumber of Presbyterian travelers, well-kuown to 
him es having been carefully examined as to their 
fituess for church membership and ordinances, in the 
first instance, and as now exceedingly prayerful, 
spiritual men, deeply trained in huowledge to discern 
the Lord’s body, glowing with love and faith toward 
Christ and zeal toward men, that these have applied 
for permission to sit at the Lord's talle with them, 
“QO, no,” says the minister, ‘‘it cannot be thought 
ot, They bave never beeu baptized, wocord inp 

view of baptizing. ‘To be sure, they think they have, 
and they have studied the question as sincerely aud 
intelligentiv as we have; and, indeed, the Bible pre- 
scribes nothing as to one ordinance beiug suspended 

upon another, noris baptism asaving ordinance; but it 
i wish them no 
il, but Lam conscientions about it, aud my convie- 
tions will not admit of it.” All which means that 
there is large toleration toward delinquents in piety 
und Bible principles, and little toward delinaneuts in 
human ecclesiasticism. 

It would be easy to go on and multiply illustra- 
tions. Each sect is tolerant, except in respect to its 
own individual idiosyncrasies. The Episcopalians 
will suffer no variation from their ritual, the Preshy- 
terians none from their creed, the Baptists none from 
their method of administering Church ordinances, 
the Methodists none from their Church order and 
organization, In some sense the Roman Catholic is 
the most tolerant of all. It requires absolute and 
unehrinking allegiance to its Pope ; 
vields this tivds in his Churel toleration for every 
form of worship, every pliase of doctrine and « very 
method of Chureh-work. Substitute for allegiance 
to the Pope ailegiance to the Lord Jesus Clirist, and 
we should have the basis of a truly Lloly Catholic 
Church, a universal communion of saints, in which 
there would be room ter many diversities of gifts and 
operations, and yet one Lord, one faith, ove bay.tism: 


is our order, and they cannot come, 


bit he who 


one Master, one vital Christian experience, aud one | he 
Charities Aid Association, or upy of the societies now 


common spirit of consecration, Christ hifself has 


take mivantage of the helplessness, ignorance or 
credulity of the poor to deprive them of their lecal 
rights, They have a special fund for saving to buy 
specified articles, such as «dresses, coats, carpets, 
shoes, ete., which are delivered to them when the 
full value of such articles has been paid. The latest, 
and one of the mort nsefol of these projects, is a 
penny fund, designed to teach people to save the 
very smallest sutras; from one cept te three dollars be- 
ing the Limited a deposit. Two per cent, per month 
interest is given on all sums of one dollar and up- 
ward until the amount reaches S15, when @ say 


| bank account must be openeck or the money left 


(the fond without interest till ueeded, 


strictest 
Any information 


detined the true limits of toleration in the declaration: | , | 
the Loan Kelief Association of the Chureh of the 


“‘One is yonr Master, and @// ye are brethren.” We 
shall never reach the limit he has fixed until we 
practically recognize in our cordial afliliations and 
co-operations all Who accept Jesus the Christ as their 
Saviour and their King, 
-A WISE CHARITY. 

FINHE attention of the pablie has been specially 
called of late to the system of Loan Relief for 
the poor by a Conference held last week at the rooms 
of the ** State Charities Aid Assoeintion.” This sys- 
tem is deeply interesting to all those who have to 
face the great and consiantly growing evil of pauper- 
ism in our Jurge cities, which 1s largely Increased by 


indiscriminate almsciving. Its sim is to teach and 


help the poor to help tnemselves, by encouraging | 


them to work, to save, and to Jook ahead, Lt would 
drive all beggars from the face of the carth, aud its 


hope is that its inilience grow tuctease til 


that millennial day wir a ‘there shatl be me mien 
curse,” 
work for the goud of ther fellow men, by whatever 
pame or from whatever motive such werk is douse, It 


It invites the attention of all these who! 


— 


isasystem which lw done great good in Pagland | 


nud wherever it has been tried in this eonntry, 


where it has }ceu at wor) 
¥Cars pust, 
cated here, 
adapted to the wants of auy 

The Loan Relic! ‘i: ths 
city divide their work several 
They lend small sums of money, without interest, on 
yood security, to be repaid in installmeuts, 


qmetiv for three or tour 


[is plan, which ean be but brielly tudi- 


Assomations now workta 


It is | 


always file your Columue has come to have an Lilluence upon 


surprising to know how little is Jost nm this way. A | 


feeling of independence comes with the knowledge 
that it was a Joan, not money that had bee 1 begged. 
. These societies also lend clothing, bedding and 


The inter 
is a charity, the money with which to pay it being 
given by friends of the cause, us ts alsothe money to 
start the ‘* Mouey Loan,” aud tosupply deticteneies in 
the ** Loan to the Sick" caused by its inevitable losses, 
amd (La societies) the interest given as eneonr- 
agement to save money in the Coal Cinb. The Cro- 
cery Department ought to be self-supporting, 

The work of those societies has been remarkably 
successful, We have only space here tu mention 
what is being done and to point ont some of the 
ways ip Which it helps people to help themselves. 
Absolately nothing is given away that has any money 
value, bunt much that is invaluable must be freely 
given. ‘Those who come to this work mast bring 
the warmest and most active sympathy, the utmost 
patience, the most cheerful courtesy, aud give them 
freely to s people depressed by heavy care, ren- 


dered suspicions by being constantly cheated, rade 
by contact with hardness and vice, complaining by 
reason of them troubles—often real but sometimes 
fancied—which acheerful word may hel; to brighten. 

[It is also needful to keep the most acenrate ae- 
counts, that nothing may be wasted, lost or unac- 
counted f vr, aud to duo this much time avd care must 
be given, as if the work is net carried on on the 
priuciples it will eurely 
the eurrviliyy On of 
Loan Nelief Societies will be given by the State 


business 


at work in thia city, or by the general manager of 


Holy Tricity iu the City of New York, 105 Weat 
Forty-tifth Street. 
NOTES. 
The Rev. Dr. Willinzn C. Wilkinson discusees In oar col- 
aumna this week the motives by which people are actuate! in 


following the Christian life, and comes to the conclusion 
that the oue sufe end of all our seeking is to please Christ; 
a striking contrast is presented by the Rey. Dr. William 
Aikinan in two pictores of church bos; itaity;: Mrs. Edward 
Athivy Waiser consicers, iu an evtertuising arilele, the re- 


sponsidilities Involved in naming a cuild; Airk Manaban 


contributea short critical eXetch of the sermons of the 
fumous divives, Kichard, Inerease uscd Cotton Muther. In 
Phe tiome, Mra. Beceher writes upon a sinful waste of time, 
sud jJsuiel Frane's neliows warne ber renders against the 
{2 The Young Folks :. 


nart of ove of ber !- 


dangerous reprtation of being funny. 
Mies Surah J. Prichard has the tiret 


will be f an eutertain og eelection cf 


miscejilumy. Mr. Eiward Stevenson's poem ereceiuliy 


presents one of the old saiu 


Net infreyuent!y tho mail brings to ua letters that are fall 


of He wut a id b Que caras Week 


no written for publcat! 
it, that the 
tue good whicb it is Lkvly todo: 

ON THE Main, March 5, 
lear Cl 


wevecture to make an extract 
weiter will pardow the liberty for 


me that bard’y & line of cifort tu behalf of others ia indoreed by you 


| but | have @ desire to fo’ in the goou werk, 


Wiible a teow days you will receive a check for $i on my ac- 
count, I intemled co ask yoato #pead in settiiug some boys 
in weeteru homoge. tioce ordering the check I have received the 


| 


' Gurficad or the funeral celebration. 
frow Frankfort on the Main, dad thoogh It was | 
is Capatne of great variation, can be | 


p per of February 14th, and see that your advocacy of the cance bas 
brought other help, aud I therefore leave !tto you to carry $/3.00 to 
his account, and taru the other $75.) over to some society having 
for ita object the Leip and cheer of the sick or convalescing, oF w 
reserve toe whole for seuding children Bowes.” 

We thank our sabecriber ip advance for bis generous 
donation. The total amount intrusted to us for the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, lneludiag this sara and 210 received at 
the time of writing from another of our readers, vow 
amounts to #710; bea des what Aunt Patienee’s uieces ard 
nephews are ull the time secudiny in. Wie will be the next 


to sead 71°07 


The people of Brooklyn will be lacking in enterprise and 
piu'lie spirit if they do not join heartily in the eifort whieh is 
being mide ty endow the brooklyn Library. We have 
ulreudy d, from time to time, a; prediation of 
this valuab’e institation, and do not hesitate to say that for 
its size it i< the best working library in New York or the 
vicinity. Whatit lacks in books is largely made up by the 
kouwhadge ard «ficiency of the librarian, Mr. Noyes, aad in 
the completeness of the catalogue. The receipta from sub- 
scriptions are not more than enough to mneet the running 
expenses, and an endowment of some kind is ubsolutelyv 
esrential in order to provide the livrary with the books wirveh 
ure indispensable for ita complete eqnipment. The condition 
on which Mr. Seney’s offer of 700,000 was mede—that #100,- 
‘( additional should be raised before March Ilst—were un- 
fortunately not satisfied, but the movement ia stillin progress 
to raise the +100 000, more than half of which has already 
been snbeeribed. The importance of completing the subserip- 
tion cannot be tes strongly urged.’ With this sum entrusted 
to Vir. Noyea’s wise diseretion, Brooklyn would have a library 
of which it might be jastiy proud. 


The Unitarians have suffered) another loss in the death of 
the Rey. Orville Dewer. at Sheffield, Mase., on Tues- 
day morning ef Inet week. Dr. Dewey was born in 174, 
wraduated at Williams Collere in Is14, at the \ndover Sem- 
inary In 181%, was for two vears an assistant of Ur. Chan- 
ning in Boston, and subsequently for ten years pas'or of the 
First Coergregstione! Church in New Bedford, Mass. 
health compelled him several times to sh pastoray 
work. but Lis pen bas never been idle. The later years of 
his life, althongh epent in’ retirement, were devoted to con- 
tinuous and earnest literary work, and his writing cave bim 
a high standing amons the many talented men in his own 
communion, and a wide fame amonr me of all shadea of 
religious faith. He waa the master of a very vigorous style, 
was eminently practical iu the direction and apptication of 
religious truth, and a3 an o:utor sin sular y impressive, dig- 
nilied and earnest. 


The Church of the lacarnation. of th: corner of Metiaon 
Aveune and Thirty-iifth Sireet, iv ta's city, was practically 
destroyed by fire last Friday alteraven, the entire interior 
of the ehurch being consawed. The loss is estimated at 
= 25,000, This bas been oue of the most useful esurches in 
the city uoder the ministry of\the late Ur. Montgomery and 
of Mr. Arthar Brooks, the pregert rector, Mr. istooks, who 
isn & brother of the famous Boston preacuer, is 4 mano of 


great earnestness and fine wilitv, who hus identized bim- 


| s if thoroughly with the best reiizious life of the ety. Tae 
destruction of this hacdsome cuurch and tae consequent 


inss to the society will be widely regretted, and Dr. Paylor’s 
action in placing the Broadway Tuberaacle at tue service of 
the homejess congregation as widely appreciated. 


Mr. Learned’s plan for reforming the caacus by giving it 
greater publicity and impressing upon it a legal order of pro- 
crdure, explained some time siuce in The Curistian Union, 
is now before tue legislature in the formof abill. If passed 
it will chavge the primary from a crowded, over-neated, 
disorderly gathering at bight, usually captured by two or 
three ward poli'icians, into a legal meeting wiih open doors 
from sunrise to sunset. lis adoption would strike severe 
blow at the whole boss and machine system, by making it 
convenient and pleasant for every respectable citizen to go 
to the caucus and to assistin the nomination of candidates 
as he now yoes to the polls and assists in their election. 


That the opinion of the civilized world has weight in 
Russia is evident from the fact that the Tear has refused to 
couirm the reecommendatiors of the Comm’ssion on tke 
Jewish question in favor of compeliicg ibe Jews to quit 
ihe rural districts. He declares that such an expulsion 
would ruin the agriculture of the sections, and that the rec- 
o mendations are geperally conceived ja a viadictive spirit. 
li the Tsar will onlv enforce tbis lice of action in ail d part- 
of his empire he wili remove a reprvach which Russia 
cna atiord to bear. 

additicnal contripuven has been recelved 
in the Miebican enfferers : 
Previows!y ac knew edyved. $213.65 


. + 
burst. Poeebytecian Yellow Springe, O. 


4 


5322.05 


The country will look with e<treme dierust on any pett¢ 
sirucvic over the bil’s alieudjyy the |!!nesa of President 
To routier of this kind 
we cal! afford to be gererous wc) better tuan we can efford 
lo have un iudecent wrangle. 
lbere Is tome difference: between the Le wn method of 
treating the Chinese and the method which hes recowed the 
sanction of Congress. Boston as raised 20.110 for the widow 
and of Professor Ko Kan Hua. 


A clergyman in Troy is reported to have prared recently 
for an honest mwupicipal government in city. This ‘s 
one of those casea in which work aud prayer shonid not be 


separated. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou XXV., No, 13. 


— 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christiax 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil receive 8 reply 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answei 
will be given ss promptly ae practicable} 


—In my country, Australia, about eighteen months ago we were 
in the midst of a moet exciting election. The cry the present gov- 
ernment went tothe polls with was free, secular and compulsory 
education, being against the Catholic Bishop who had dared them to 
do it. The present government won. The Archbiehop ina public 
speech on this, ashe called it, * God ees "education, etated tat the 
most criminal part of the United States was the Puritan States of 
New Eugland, and secribed itto the national or secular education, 
and bronyht an array of figures which seemed to prove his etate- 
ment. Can youexplain this? It has done great barm to recuiar 
education. H.C. W. 

Sipner, Australis. 

The population of our States and the convicts of our 
prisons are made up of two classes between which the 
census draws a sharp line, and the number of which in any 
county, city or State may be kuown. ‘These are thie illiter- 
ate class, and those who cau read and write, and possess various 
degrees of knowledge above these attainments. If among 
the convicts there is a larger proportion of i'literates than ia 
the State they come from, the conciusion is thut education 
does tend to preventcrime. The two Pennsylvania peniten- 
tiaries received, in 1579, 799 couvicts, of whom 114 were 
wholly illiterate, 1580, 723. of Whom 151 were wholly Ult- 
erate; in two years, 1,521 convicts, with 265 Uliterates. 
Thus there is committed by illiterates more than one-rixth of 
all the crime in Pennsy!vania for which punishment is inflicted 
by incarceration in penitentiaries; while the persons of this 
class of au age to be sent to the penitentiary for crime do 
not constitute one-thirtieth ef the population. It appears, 
therefore, that one-sixth of the crime in the State is com- 
mitted by the illiterate one-thirtieth part of the population. 
Reports of other States tell substantially the same swwry. In 
New York State itis reported that ‘‘seven per cent. cf the 
people commit thirty-one per cent, of the crimes. A person 
not able toread and write is six times as apt to commit 
crime as one who can read and write.” In New York City 
among the illiterate there is one crime to a fraction over 
three persons, while among thuse not illiterate there is one 
crine to about twenty-seven persons; or, the chances fir 
crime among those who cannot read and write are nive times 
as great as among the restof the people. In Massachusettes, 
among the ignorant people in 1571 one in twenty committed 
crime, while among those who had a greater or less degree 
of education there was one crime to about 126 persons. 
From these statistics the following conclusions are reached: 
1. That about one-sixth of all the crime in the country is 
committed by persons wholly illiterate. 2. That about one- 
third of it is committed by persons practically illiterate. 8. 
That the population of criminals among the illiterate i- 
abont ten times a; great as among those who have been in- 
structed in the elements of & common school education. 
Theee are but the bare facts, taken from an ijuteresting treati-e« 
on **Education and Crime,” by J. P. Wickersham, LL.D., 
and obiainable atthe Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D C. The inquirer is referred to 
this article for more complete discussion of the topic. 


8. Cnersea, Mars.—The following books will answer your 
purpoee in siudying the history of the Gospels. « ** An argu- 
ment,” by Constantine Tischendor ff, with ** Nurrative of the 
Discovery of the Sinaitie Manuscripts,” republished by 
tLe American Tract Society. A ‘General View of-the Hie- 
tory of the English Bible,” by Brooke Fuss Westcott, ard 
** A General Survey of the History of the New Testament,’ 
by same author, and published by Macmiilan & Co., 22 Bond 
Street, New York, price $3 per volume. ‘Testimony of the 
Evangeliets,” a harmony of the Gospels, prepared by Simon 
Greenleaf, with an appeudix contuining a history of the 
most ancient manuscript copies of the New Testument, by 
Tiechendor ff. 


— = 


Bor.—The best thing fora boy of seventeen years to dou. 
who is attending schooi aud wishes to become a d ntist, is 
to try and get a position with a deatist who will allow him 
to work before and after school Lours until bis echool conrae 
is finished. This will give some insight into the work of the 
profession, and will save time. 


EUCBSBRIDER.—The bert inetitutien in Boston for the study 
of elocution is the ** Breton School of Oratory.” Send for 
circular. There are several works on daccing. ** The Dance 
of Modern Society,” by Win. C. Wilkinson, will anewer your 
purpose. 

W. A. L.—‘‘ Man's Origin and Destiny,” by J. P. Lesieys, 
is published by George H. Eliis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Library, 13 East Six- 
teenth Street, is a free circulating library. 


Will “‘Gratified Subseriber” please send ber rame to this 
office. 


A GLIMPSE AT ENGLISH FARMING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


— English farmer lives in a large, roomy, com- 
fortable, old-fashioned house. Itis always built 
of brick or stoue. I have been six weeks in Eayiand ; 
have traveled from Liverpool to fifty miles south of 
London, have wandered the strects of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Oxford, and London, and driven 
some miles of country road, and through some tbree 
or four country bamiets, and I have not, I think, seen 


a single house or shed of any description made of 


wood, except at the landing wharf at Liverpool. The 
houses are therefore substantial ; they never look new ; 
but they do not appear capable of growing old. My 
farmer friend’s barn has a hole knocked in the wall by 
a cannon shot of Oliver Cromwell's army. How much 
older than Oliver Cromwel]'s day itis I do not think 
be knows. His house—if the one where I was s0 
hospitably emtertained was any type of its clase—is 
thoroughly comfortable, but not luxurious; the rooms 
are large and airy; there are books on the table—per- 
haps as many as you would see on the average Ameri- 
can farmer’s table—but no newspapers, and few or 
none of the modern magazines. The English farmer 
does not take a very active part in politice, and there- 
fore does not take a political paper: his relicion is 
that of the Established Church, and he is no fricnd to 
innovations in either ritual or doctrine, he therefore is 
indifferent to the religious newspaper; he thinks be 
knows more about farming than the city editor who 
evolves agricultural theories out of bis own conscious- 
ness, and therefore he does not take an agrici:ltural 
newspaper. But though he is nota broadly educated 
man, and it would perhaps be better for him, and cer- 
tainly better for his children, if he kept them and him- 
self more fully informed as to what is going on in the 


-world, he is professionally intelligent. ile is not a 


mere routinist; he is a student of soils and seeds and 
manures; Nature is his book and he studies ber care- 
fully, and be is interested to learn what he can from 
an American stranger about agricultural methods in 
America, 

Ile does comparatively little work with his own 
hands. His wife, perbaps, supervises the dairy; but his 
household is well provided with capable servants, who 
bring in the tea-things and set the table, and his wife 


and daughters do not serve the men and wait their | 


turn to eat after the lords of creation are throuch with 


their meal. He would think this barbaric, ond pr. | 


haps he would not be far from right. Ii he is 9 thr.fty 
farmer he believes he has plenty todo to cirect his 
laborers, and would under ordivary circumstancc3 no 
more think it behooved him to hold his own plow than 
Mr. Houghton or Mr. Harper would think it behooved 
them to set their own type. He has on an average 
about one laborer to every hundred acres—I am speak - 
ing now of the ordinary wheat farmer; on fruit dnd 
hop farms the proportion doubtless varies. If, there- 
fore, he bas five or six hundred acres—an average farm 
—be will have five or six laborerr, each with his own 
cottage; for the laborer is not a rover but a resident, 
and belongs tothe farm. The laborer would no more 
sit atthe same table with the farmer than the Lish 
coachman in America with the wealthy merchant, or 
the weaver with the manufacturer who pays lim his 
wages. Sometimes you would see the farmer's house 
with alittle cluster of cottages about i'; eomctimes 
the coitages are scattered at different points on the 
farm, though this is rare; more frequently four or 
tive farmers will have their houses together, each with 
its accompeniment of half a dozen cottages ; the con- 
sequence is a little village of twenty or thirly houses, 
always brick or stone. There will bea little store; 
probably a post-office; certainly a ‘‘ public;” as cer- 
tainly achureh. There will probably also be one or 
two dissenting chapels, Methodist or Baptist. The 
store will be a microscopic establishment; for all well- 
to-do buyers will drive to the nearest town, which wil! 
never be more than five or six miles away; and even 


the laberers will generally go there to do their little | 
shopping. The only thriving business place in the | 


| 
| 


beer. His little cottage cests him a weckly rent of 
fifty cents, or, if he be very luxurious, seventy-iive 
cents; I did not enter one, for no sudden shower 
afforded me a just excuse for asking shelter, and I 
could never bring myself to obtrude upon the poor for 
the mere sake of gratifying my curiosity as to their 
modes of living. But in some of the windows were 
flowers; before some of the doors were vines, and 
quite generally close at hand was a little vegetable 
garden; and there was a general aspect of home coim- 
fort and cleanliness. The agricultural distress has not 
greatly distressed the laborer; he gets as good waves 
as ever; the great sufferers are the landlords anii the 
tenants. 

The English farmer is always atenant; he never 
owns bhisfarm. This is not altogether a hardshiy; at 
least it has its compensations. Le pays from three or 
four to eight or even ten doliara a year per acre: on 
hop farms, perhaps fifteen; for orchards, perlaps 
twenty or twenty-five; but this is, after all, a very 
modera’e interest for the capital invested. My farniur 
friend has no desire to own his farm ; he says if f:' m- 
ers were to own their farms the capital required to 
purchase the land would be so great that there wou)! 


none left with which to carry on the farming 


tions. These are expensive. Long in tue 
country I visited, have given place t) «pen le Fes, 


which either party can close on tho 
present, if the lease is closed tue 
for the improvements he many have pit Upon the Jaret. 
The Farmers’ Alliance are for a in 
this respect, with acertain’y, shou think, of 
ting itin time. The land-owner is owner 
of thousands of aecree; perhane Le cites a great 
manor house somewhere the view sere 
has let Inia houre and tives of fome Other crtate, or 
‘travela, cither ease he lias ast) ware 
the details of his bussiness tor lim. bi: owns al! the 
Louses, there fore all the villages: end nen Ler 
| love nor moacy will induce hie tose. du acre of bis 
possessions. Ordinarily it is cntaiied, ind he cannot 


villaye will be the ** public ;” for the laborer is a griut | 


cousumer of beer. Dut it will not be by duy the !oung- 
ing place it is too often in America; and though 
somewhat noisy sometimes at night, rarely, or never, 
the scene of a drunken disturbance. 

Tae laborer himself is not intelligent; there has 
never been anything to make him so. He has no vote, 
and therefore no occasion to trouble himself about 
politics; he has had no school, and therefore has never 
learned to read or write; and, as to religion, he cues 
to church or to chapel—at whichever, as he expresses 
it, he geis the most good—and concerna himeeif not at 
ail abvut tbe religious distinctions between the Metho- 
dist preacher and the parish rector orcurate. Liis 
Louse looks neat and tidy outside. The roof is per- 
baups of tile, but more likely of thatch. The thatch 
kceps out the rain; it is warm in winter and cool ia 
summer; it gets out of repsir, but is easily repaired ; 
it lasts five or six years, and tbe laborer never looks 
farther forward in life than that; its prolife breeding 
cf teas he accepts as one of the necessary comlitions 
of human existence. He gets from #259 to $3.50 a 
week. If he is married and bas six chiluren he jives 
on it, for he cannot rua in debt if he would; if he is 
single he spends it all, for be has never learned how to 
save. When he gets old he goes to the poor house, 
unless he has been especially thrifty and provident. 
Then he has belonged to some Union, and put a few 
pence every week into a treasury from which in his oid 
age be draws out enough to keep him in bread and 


seil it if he would. Iu such a state of things improve- 
ment is impossible ; the laborer docs not improve bis 
cottage because it belongs to his landlord ; the farmer 
does not improve bis farm because it belongs to his 
landlord; the landlord neither improves firm por 
house because this would cost money snd would briog 
in no increased rentals. The Jaborer bas no incentive 
to ‘get ov,” for he can never become a firmer; the 
farmer has no incentive to *‘get on,” for he can never 
become alandlord. Exch is conteutto keep things as 
they are, and this they generally succeed in doing. 
The conservatism of the agricultural interests in Eng- 
land is simply beyond calculation. They are all 
brakes and po steam. 

Farming itself is, it seems to me, a much more diill- 
cuit operation in Eagland than in America; it re- 
quires more study of small econoruies ; therefore more 
study of nature. The Euglish farmer is put to his 
mettle to get out of nature the greatest possible return 
for the least possible investment. LHe cannot sow 
crop after crop of corn or wheat; he must give back 
in one form as nearly as may be what he takes out io 
another. My Hampshire county farmer friend took 
me up to his sheep-fold to see his shecp, and inciden- 
tally explained one phase of this economic process to 
me. The sheep were in what appeared to be an o) | 
field, but inclosed in small yards made by portab!- 
fences, and were feeding on turnips. To-morrow the 
fences would be removed and the sheep with (hemi 
another area of the filds Thus in the course of a few 
weeks they will have gone #llover the field; and is 
the process they will have manured it themselves 
the best possible mauere. Then in spring or eariy 
summer the sheep wiil be solid for wool and mutton ; 
enough lambs will be reserved to repeat the operation 
upon another Held another season; this tid will Le 
sown with wheat. Year after nest Uic wheat field 
will be sown with turnips for the sheep; the sheep 
will be transferred to re-enrich the turnip Oeid of toe 
year previous; acd the ficid they have just Ieft whi 
be given to wheat. Tius the field gives first wheat to 
the farmer and then turnips to the sheep, end the 
checp in turn give manure to the Ueld; a rotation kept 
up continuously through the cndless variations de 
pendent upon soils and crops and seasons. This is 
but an illustration of the economies of forees em- 
ployed to eoax production out of Logiieh by the 
Eoglish farmer. Sheep are not to be had for nothiog ; 
vor cattle nor machipery; nor can a poor man co oo 
paying daily wages to his laborers, end civing dany 
food to his stock aud getting po rturi tor # tweive- 
month. Ile must be a capitalist. My frieud estimated 
that $500 for every ten acres is the moderate amount 
of capital to assure success. Our Hampshire farm: 
has doubtless $50,000 invested in lis farming 
tious on his farm of 900 acres. What laborer, on bis 
wages of fifty cents a day, can ever hope to become « 
farmer? L. A. 


Lorpox, March, 1652. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. PACHOMIUS. 
By Epwakp I. STEVENSON. 


fe evening shadows lengthened on the pave, 
The painted windows flashed with colors fair; 
Latest of all to quit the dusky nave 
The monk Pachomius knelt, absorbed in prayer. 
“Lord, Lord,” he cried, ‘more faith! more faith In thee! 
Wanting in this, what soul is wholly thine! 
Or have I faith? Then grant, I pray, to me, 
To satisfy this doubting heart, a sign.” 


‘ Alaa, I do not love thee, blessed Lord, 
Dear as I ought: I place in all thy power 
Scarce half that confidence thou dost accord 
To him whose trust stands steadfast every hour. 
Again I ask it! Give to me a test 
Wherety my unbelief may fice away, 
Then must my heart, long by these doubts distressed, 
Believe my strength apportioned to my day.” 


The monk with ardent heart and tearful eye 
Arose, and left the church with measured tread. 
The wind seemed whispering through the palm-tops 
high, 
‘* Pachomius! Thy prayer is answered!” 
So drawing near his cell, its opened door 
Showed him, asleep, turned from some lettered page, 
A brother monk who for a year and more 
Had him companioned in his bermitage. — 


But see, all terror struck, Pachomi‘us stand 
Ghastly as one whom horror petrifies ; 
The crucifix near fallen from his hand 
At a dread spectacle before his eyes: 

There by that eleeper’s side—in act to spring— 
Their yellow eyes ablaze upon the couch— 
With glitterivg teeth, and limbs all quivering, 
Hideous to see—tyo Libyan tigers crouch ! 


What wilt thou do, Pachomius? “Twere vain 
To add thyself a victim instantly, 
And whilst thou wakest Pahius to obtain 
A surer death at orce to him and thee! 
Then like a whirlwind bowing him in fear 
Came his rash prayer, not yet one half-hour old, 
And like a trumpet-rote rang in his ear, 
‘** Pachomius! Thou wouldst a test; behold!" 


"© Lord,” he prayed, ‘‘ my fault is great indeed. 

My prayer presumptuous behold I scorn— 
Be this my test! Yet though I justly bleed 

Let not my guiltless friend through me be torn !"” 
He raised his cross—he stepped within the room. 
‘*In the Lord's name!" he cried with holy tone, 
And lo, his doubted faith averts the doom ; 

The tigers crouch—transformed to blocks of stone. 


PIETY FOR THE SAKE OF POWER. 


By tug Rev. C. Witkiyson, D.D. 


T is possible for a man to desire and to seek high 
spiritual attainments selfishly for the sake of the 
power that they bring. I remember once walking 
with a minister (now deservedly famous for great ser- 
vices—great and successful—rendered to the best 
cause) in the street of a city where a common friend 
of ours had then receatly achieved a bright and brief 
career of usefulness, characterized by singular in- 
tensity of simple piety on his part. We were met in 
our walk by one who had known this fervent young 
spirit while he was still purely and swiftly burning out 
his life in that keen and costly flame of work aad de- 
votion. ‘‘I never could be near my pastor without 
feeling the spell of spiritual power upon me from his 
presence,” was the testimony now borne to the dead 
by the gentleman who met us. ‘I wish I could have 
that remark made about me,” said my friend to me 
afterward. ‘' What would | not give to deserve such 
a tribute to my piety!” ‘‘And yet,” he continued, 
checking himself with chiding self-recollection, ‘I 
suppose I want the piety just for the sake of the 
power.” My friend, perhaps, judged himself more 
hardly than anybody else would have judged him, but 
his reflection on his own motive at least evinced a 
deeply penetrating and a just insight into the secret 
of the human heart. 

Power—mere power—power for its own sake and 
for nothing beyond itself, this is one of the distinguish- 
able primordial springs of human action. Isaac Taylor 
points this out strikingly in his profound study of 
Ignatius Loyola. There are some men whose charac- 
ter and life can be rightly understood only as inter- 
preted in the light of such a governing principle of 
conduct. 

But while the whole drift of some men’s behavior is 
determined by pure love of pure power, in the most of 


us this motive works, not singly, but in association | become inflated with the pride of being a saint. The 
with other motives, and not mainly, perhaps, but in | devil is at hand, cunning to deceive you and to keep 


subordination to those other motives. Still, in some 
degree of its influence, this motive enters and works 


| 


very widely often where it is least suspected of work- | 


ing at all. 

For the motive disguises itself. It weurs a pious 
mask. The wearer himself is deceived. It is “power 
with God” that he covets. The Christian, the Chris- 
tian minister, it may be, conceives that he would like 
to exert a great power to prevail with God in prayer. 
For this purpose he will consent to take a great deal 
of trouble. He is willing to be eminently pious. 
But in deep truth it is not the piety, it is the power of 
the piety, that he seeks. Ihave heard young men talk 
about Charlies G. Finney’s autobiography in a strain 
that seemed to me to betray the unconscious working 
in them of the passion for power, disguised to the sub- 
jects under the mask of a passion for piety. They 
wanted not Finney’s faith so much as the wonder- 
working efficacy of Finney’s faith. -These inexperi- 
enced young brethren would have been shocked at the 
suggested idea that they unawares were near to com- 
mitting the sin of Simon Magnus. What was Simon 
Magus’s sm? Why, he offered money to buy the 
power of conferring the Holy Ghost. Young min- 
isters reading Mr. Finney’s own witness of what _God 


wrought by him never, indeed, conceive the t oupt 


of purchasing a like experience with money. Butina 
spirit not essentially, only formally, different from that 
of the Samaritan sorcerer they feel the temptation to 
pray long, and fast often, and practice a presumptuous 
faith in imagined following of Mr. Finney’s example, 
all as their purchase-price for the ‘‘enduement,” to 
which Mr. Finney alludes so habitually, of the Holy 
Ghost. 


The measures adopted by ‘‘ evangelists,” so-called, 
have a look not seldom of a subtly Simonizing spirit 
on their part. These men do not seek to buy the 
power of the Holy Ghost. But they do use expedi- 
ents of spiritual manifestation much in the manner of 
the magician. What Simon Magus wanted was ap- 
parently to possess one more trick, a master trick, in 
the art that he practiced. He expected to add to the 
resources of his sorcery. He desired more power, and 
here was a way, he thought, to get it. Simon Magus, 
indeed, perhaps wanted power for the sake of some- 
thing beyond power; that is, gain. But tosome among 
revivalists there is a temptation more subtle, as less 
sordid. These men—not all the revivalists, not most, 
limply no estimate of the proportionate number, but 
some—love power for power’s sake. They are fond, un- 
consciously, of being seen in the capacity of thau- 
maturgists. They have reduced the business of relig- 
ious excitation to a kind of exact science. So much 
preaching, so much praying, so much inquiry meeting, 
so much bodily demonstration secured in getting up 
and sitting down of congregations—or of parts of 
congregations—and certain calculated results may 
be trusted to follow. The profession is one in which 
Simon Magus muy sometimes, does sometimes, pros- 
per. Success here, that is, seeming success, proves 
nothing for the true piety of the leader. The leader 
may be truly pious, but then again his piety, and 
this too without his knowing it himself, may be 
piety for the sake of power. 

Well, Iam willing to admit that piety for the sake 
of power is a phrase capable of being understood ina 
sense that we should all of us approve. If you se&k to 
become an eminent saint for the purpose of exciting 
eminent power to help others, and this without reflex 
final reference to your own good or glory; that surely 
is a far higher motive than it would be to seek 
eminence in saintship for the purpose of enjoying the 
advantage yourself. But it is wholesome for us all to 
remember that the danger is real, and is great, of our 
coveting even spiritual power in a spirit not less 
worldly, nay, far more wordlly, since ostensibly not 
worldly atall, than the spirit in which the politician 
covets political power, or the warrior warlike. It is 
not the kind of power we seek, it is the spirit in which 
we seek the power that makes the difference. Priests 
have in all ages and countries tended to be every 
whit as worldly as the men of secular callings. Chris- 
tian ministers have need to guard themselves at this 
point. Piety for the sake of power is no obstacle, no 
local snare of the devil. It is a snare that he lays for 
the feet of modern Christian ministers and of Protes- 
tant ministers, not less than he used to do for the 
monks of the desert; than he does still for the hie. 
rarchies of the Roman communion or the Greek; for 
Mormon prophet or Brahmanic priest. 

The danger takes two forms, stages o1 degrees—three, 
in fact: spiritual pride, spiritua! self-deception, spirit- 
ual hypocrisy. You begin by cultivating sanctity in 
something like a sincere and simple spirit. Still, un- 
consciously you are influenced by the wish to win the 
repute of being holy. The repute will help you wield 
the power of sanctity. Reciprocally the o served 
power will react to give you the repute. Thus you 


course. 


you deceived. You honestly misdeem yourself a 
saint. At least, the lack of honesty on your part re- 
cedes so far into the past, becomes so deeply hidden 
under the surface of self-consciousness, that you never 
suspect yourself of not being honest. The next step 
is easy and short. You sought power as the end, you 
adopted sanctity as the means. This choice was itself 
essentially an act proceeding from lack of real faith on 
your part. Real faith would have sought sanctity as 
its own sufficing end. Power would have followed as 
But you would have exerted the power 
unconsciously, still making sanctity your aim. As it 
is, you rely less and less on real sanctity to give you 


| the power you seek, and more and more on repute of 


sanctity diffused among your fellow men. You have 
reached the last stage of the result legitimately spring- 
ing from the pursuit of piety for the sake of power. 
You have become a hypocrite. You trade on the re- 
pute of piety that you do not possess, do not even 
strive to possess. You teach praying, but you do not 
pray. You teach humility, but you are swollen with 
pride. You teach self-sacrifice, but you seek your 
own. You use phrases that should mean much, but 
that mean nothing in your mouth. Do not imagine 
that your disciples take no harm. Disciples learn 
rather what their masters are than what their mas- 
terssay. It needs only that the illusion spread, as it 
naturally will, and become universal, and it ceases to 
be an illusion. The mask is thrown off. An age of 
cant suddenly recognizes itself an age of skepticism. 
Such is the natural end of piety sought for the sake of 
power. 

Our safety is in simply seeking to obey Christ for 
Christ’s sake. If power comes to us in consequence, 
well. But let us still simply seek to obey. Our power 
will be all the more powerful if we exert it unconsci- 
ously. And our power will grow greater constantly 
as we constantly obey. To please Christ, that is the 
one safe end of all our seeking. Power will attend us 
as we obey. But we must not obey, as indeed we 
cannot truly obey, in order that power may attend us. 
Piety for the sake of power is perhaps more deeply 
evil in God’s sight than any other path to power that 
we can follow. 


A CONTRAST. 


By tug Rev. Wittiam AIKMAN, D.D. 


th was acold night, and a snow-storm was abroad 
as we made our way tothe church. The church 
was stately and beautiful; gothic arches and pillars, 
cushioned seats, brilliant lights, Christmas decorations 
made everything attractive. As strangers we were 
welcomed, and made to feel at home, and we were pre- 
pared to enjoy the service which soon began. The 
music was sweet, and the hymns appropriate to the 
first Sunday of the year. 

As we sat there, happening to look round we saw a 
poorly clad and weather-beaien man come in. His 
garb and his whole appearance declared too plainly 
for one to be mistaken that strong drink had been 
doing its deadly work upon him. Yet he did not 
seem intoxicated; he rather gave one the impression 
that he had been drinking hard, but that the influence 
of the drink was passing off. He came in and took his 
seat respectfully. As he sat there we could not but 
regard him with profound interest, and with the hope 
and prayer that the beautiful surroundings, thg aspect 
of the church, the calm silence, the swell of the music, 
and by and by the voice of the preacher might have an 
influence over him, and might awaken some aspirations 
after a better life. Who could say but that chance 
straying into the house of prayer on the first night of 
the New Year might be the beginning of higher 
things? Perhaps he had come in there in obedience to 
some half-formed purpose of beginning a different life 
at the opening of the year. 

We sat there thinking it almost tearfully over when 
a hymn was aanounced, and after a sweet prelude on 
the organ the congregation rose to sing it. The bat- 
tered way-farer rose with the rest, and as he turned 
the leaves of the book to find the place a gentleman 
standing. near courteously and kindly gave another 
book with the selected hymn under his hand. He 
took it, and was standing quietly, when a stalwart 
policeman in uniform came in, and touching him on 
the shoulder motioned him to follow. Withouta word 
or gesture of remonstrance the poor fellow laid down 
the hymn-book, took his hat and followed the officer 
out of the church, and into the night and the storm. 
We could have cried out in our disappointment and 
distress. It was a going out into the outer darkness— 
would there ever be areturn? If he had come in with 
some dull hope, and reached after good seen all un- 
certainly in the distance, would he ever seek it again ? 
Having been led out by the officer of the law, would 
he ever again venture within achurch? Did not that 
ejection close up forever any door of hope from the 
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church? We were strangers, and not near enough, 
and the whole thing was so suddem that there was no 
opportunity for remonstrance. 

Perhaps it was right. Perhaps those who sum- 
moned the officer, if he was summoned, knew the case 
better than we; perhaps they thought it unwise to 
have the man remain there. ‘There was indeed dan- 
ger that the ¢@arpeted floor or the upholstery of the 
pew would be injured. We do not know. But it 
seemed to us that we would have risked the dgpger 
even of unseemly behaviour by and by, in the hope, 
faint though it may have been, of good that might 
come to one so seemingly lost. 

We were sure that the preacher, could he have seen 
and known it, would have demanded that he should 
stay. The sermon was just what the poor fellow 
needed to hear. Its warnings against the slavery of 
strong drink, its exhortations to subjugate the lower 
nature and propensities to the spiritual, its presenta- 
tions of Christ as the great helper to every struggling 
soul might have been to him a word spoken in season. 
But he had been taken away, sothat he could not hear 
them. His last opportunity was forcibly removed. 
It was all so sad that the charm and the comfort of 
the service were gone for us. We wondered whether— 
no, not that; we were sure that Jesus the Lord would 
not have done so. He would not have ordered the 
man out from the sacred influences of that church 
into the hopelessness and chi’! of the storm-beaten 
street. 

We contrasted this occurrence, which will forever be 
connected with the first Sunday in January, 1882, with 
another related once in our hearing by Newman Hall 
of London. He was preaching, one night, a week- 
day night, we think, to a crowded house, on the subject 
of temperance. Somewhat aside from his usual man- 
ner, he was treating his theme in a calm and feven 
philosophic or scientific way. Suddenly the thought 
flashed through his mind, this is not what some one 
here may need. In an instant, and with a sort of un- 
defined inspiration, he broke abruptly from the train of 
thought which he had been following, and exclaimed 
in some such words as these: ‘‘ Perhaps there may be 
some poor wanderer all hopeless under the sway of in- 
toxicating liquor who has strayed in here to-night. 
Perhaps he has reached the point where he is just 
ready, and on the way to take his own life as a refuge 
from the horrible bondage. To such an one I call, 
O poor and lost one, Christ is waiting to help and 
save. He can and he will save and helpif you will 
but now call upon him in your trouble and sinfulness.” 
Having made this sudden appeal he resumed his dis- 
course. 

Some weeks afterward his assistant came to him and 
said: ‘‘I bave just meta very interesting and even 
strange case in my visitings. I have found a poor 
woman evidently near her end. She has been dis- 
sipated, and her disease is probably the result of her 
excesses, but she seems to be having a good hope in 
Jesus Christ, clearly resting on his salvation. She 
tells me this story. On a week-night some months 
since she was on her way, in her despair and agony, to 
one of the bridges with a fixed determination to cast 
herself into the river. As she went toward the bridge 
she passed the door of our ohapel. Seeing it lighted 
and hearing your voice she stopped, and stood at the 
door. Just then you looked up and spoke to her as if 
you knew what was in her mind ; told her of the Lord 
Jesus, and urged her to come to him. She knew that 
you spoke to her, and she took the message to her 
heart. Site seems by it to have been led to embrace 
him as her Saviour, and to be peacefully waiting till he 
shall take her to himself.” The inspiration was ex- 
plained. What if some policeman had ordered her at 
that moment to move on? 


“N OR M.” 
By Mrs. Epwarp Asniey 

N these days, when the question, “Is life worth 
living ?” is the riddle of riddles, it naturally comes 
to pass that some should reserve their assent to the 
old-fashioned doctrine that the first and foremost of 
items in ‘‘ the debt of gratitude we owe our parents " is 
the fact that ‘“‘they gave us life.’ But he who—being 
born will he, nill he—received while yet helpless, 
together with a clean family-name, a specific name 
which has never been to him a fetter or a mortifica- 
tion, has abundant reason to thank God and his 
sponsors. 
Perhaps you have never thought of this as an item 
for your thank-book, or have supposed it a matter-of- 
coursethat you should have been satisfactorily named. 
On the contrary, one may venture to say that probably 
ninety per cent. of us had a narrow escape from some 
other mame than that we bear, and the chances are 
nearly as great that that possible appellation would 
have been in itself displeasing, or utterly destitute, to 

our consciousness, of justification. 
To impose a name upon a limp, defenseless and 


possibly long-lived human creature is a far more 
serious matter than at first appears. 

Mary Lamb struggles with it insimple but signifi- 
cant rhymes, culminating in 

‘**T will leave } apa to name her!” 
Probably the best thing to be done under the circum. 
stances, but passing over on poor papa an awful re- 
sponsibility. 

It can hardly be an open question whether a parent 
should permit his own faucies or associations to crys- 
tallize themselves into what will be likely to prove only 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense to the child 
so arbitrarily named. Certainly it cannot be righteous 
to brand another immortal with an intrinsically ugly 
name, whatever tendcr and even holy memories may 
illumine it forus. We cannot save our child from re- 
producing in bis little person the nose of his great- 
grandmother, or the big thumb) of his Puritan ances- 
tor, but were it in our power it would surely be our 
instant duty thus to ward off from him every mal- 
formation or unloveliness, however glorified to us per- 
sonally by its association with our moet honored 
ancestry. The name of our best beloved may prove 
to the luckless recipient not less onerous than the 
family wen or strabismus, but the former ill we have 
power to avert. 

Mr. Whipple in one of his charming old essays 
(what have we done that we should have no more of 
them?) tells us of a sagacious infant who ‘ran away 
from home atthe age of two years because he under- 
stood his parents were going to call him Caleb ;” but 
the majority of mankind do not awake toasense of 
their deadly peril till it is too late to protest or fly. 
Mohammed's ordination was, ‘‘Give your sons the 
names of prophets”; but many sons would prefer to 
choose their own prophet, or at least be able to ame- 
liorate their fate after the happy fashion of a certain 
little girl who looked up from her Bible one day with 
the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, mamma! here is the loveliest 
name fora baby!” What may it be?” ‘‘Jerémiah !” 
And as she chose to accent only the second e, it was 
some time before mamma recognized him of the 
Lamentations under the liquid syllable. 

Miss Yonge (vfde “‘ History of English Names”) notes 
a singular fact; viz., ‘‘ No Israelites or Jews appear to 
have been called after our first forefather, and the first 
time Adam comes to light again is among the Keltic 
Christians of Ireland and Scotland.” She also calls 
attention to the promotion of the Virgin’s name to 
supremacy Only within the last three centuries, so that 
‘*even in Ireland there were no Marys till compara- 
tively recent times.” 

Bardsley, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture,” ascribes the ‘‘ Hebrew Invasion”—as he dubs 
the fashion of Bible names prevalent in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries—to the publication and im- 
mense circulation of the Genevan Bible, but adds the 
surprising observation: ‘‘ Scotland was never touched 
atall. The General Assembly of 1645 makes no hint 
on the subject, although it dwells on nearly every 
topic. Nothing demonstratea the clannish feeling of 
North Britain as this does. At this moment Scotland 
has scarcely any Bible names.” 

The Puritans seem to have been very shy of the New 
Testament as a quarry for baptismal names, but to 
have accepted the Hebrew Scriptures undiscriminat- 
ingly, as furnishing only pure gold. According to 
Bardsley they extended this superstitious reverence to 
the language itself, quoting, in this connection, the 
saying of Ananias, the deacon, in Ben Jonson's 
** Alchemist” : 

Ananias—‘‘ Heathen Greek, I take it.” 

Heathen Greek ?” 

Ananiis—‘‘ All’s heathen but the Hebrew.” 

Bardsley adds that Colonel Cunningham, in his anno- 
tations of the “‘ Alchemist,” says, speaking of the New 
Englanders bearing the Puritan prejudices with them: 
**So deeply was it rooted that iu the rebellion of the 
Colonies a member of that State seriously proposed to 
Congress the putting down of the English language by 
law and the universal adoption of the Hebrew in its 
stead !” 

Further information is desired as to how really grave 
was the risk we ran of having to read our prayers 
backward forevermore through this threatened substi- 
tution of tongues by our stiff-necked fathers. Buta 
worse fate befell many a New (as well as Old) Eng- 
lander than to utter his first babblings in Hebrew or be 
christened Peleg; or Og-King-of-Bashan; or Evil- 
merodach. Grim pietism and literalism crossed the 
ocean in the ‘‘Mayflower” and ‘‘Arabella,” and one shud- 
ders at the thought of what many a sensitive soul may 
have had to suffer from the font to the grave from this 
cause alone. 

Dr. Burton, in his recent ‘‘ History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne,” says of the Bishop of Exeter: 

“ His name (Offspring Blackall) shows that like Sacheverell he was 
of Puritanic descent. For the name bestowed on him in infant baptism 


a man is no more responsible than he is for coming into the world ; 
and yet it is apt to be associated with him as partaking of his nature. 


Sach association indeed is part of the vitality of fictitious literature. 
and the selection of a characteristic name for the bero or villain is 
an element of success. There was thus for some years after the en: 
of the seventeenth centary a motley mixture of Puritanic associ,- 
tions with the habits of the reaction; and many a swashbuckler, iy 
his lace, feathers and abundant curls, had t> bear a name intended 
for a pious, prick-eared roundhead, and bad to swear all the louder 
and drink all the deeper to prove there was nothing inaname. 0Of- 
epring Blackall repudiated the ancestral Puritanism in his own way 
by writing for High Charch, passive obedience and the divine righ 
of lineal descent.” 

But in a recent reading of Governor Winthrop’, 
‘* History of New England,” a baptismal infliction of 
the most grewsome cruelly appears which no amount 
of bravado or Mark Tapleyism could carry off lightly. 
The context is so quaint that, however irrelevant w 
our immediate subject, it may be welcome to those 
who have not the book at hand. It occurs in the form 
of a note to the Governor’s chronicle of the freezing 
of sundry men and women on Boston Neck, and is by 
the old historian, Eiward Johnson : 

“To end this year, 1639, the Lord was pleased to send a very shar) 
winter, and more especially in strong storms of westly snows, wit! 
verybitter blasts. And here the reader may take notice of the sad 
hand of the Lord against two persons who were taken in a storm of 
snow as they were passing from Boston to Roabury, it being much 
about # mile distant, and a very plain way. One of Roxbury, send- 
ing to B, his servant-maid for a ba:ber-chirurgeon to draw bis tooth. 
they loet their way in the parsage between, and were not found ti!! 
many days after, and then the maid was found in one place, and the 
man in another, both of them frozen to death; in which ead acci- 
dent this was taken into consideraticn by divers people, that thia 
barber was more than ordinarily laborious to draw men to those sin- 
ful errors that were formerly so frequent and so nearly overthrown 
by the blessing of the Lord upon the labours of his faithful servants 
with the word of truth; he having a fit opportunity, by reason of 
his trade, 40 soon as any men set down in his chair he would com- 
monly be cutting of their hair and the truth together. Notwith- 
standing some report better of the man, the example is for the living 
the dead is judged of the Lord alone.” 

This barber-surgeon was William Donely. His son, 
born ten days after his father perished, was baptized 
January following by the name ‘‘ Fathergone.” 

It is true that this subject is rendered the more deli- 
cate by the fact that certain names are peculiarly sen- 
sitive tothe fluctuations of fashion. For example, 
Sylvia, Cynthia and Pha be, nam@ which our grand. 
mothers bore, our mothers whispered with bated 
breath, and to-day they are once more in favor. 

The latter name, than which certainly none could be 
more illustrious of descent or euphonious in itself, has 
a droll association with a friend’s experience. Twenty 
years ago there was a fastidious, even prim maiden 
who, fifty years before, had been christened Phebe 
Ellen. She went mourning for a long time under the 
** old-fashioned” name, and at last made a bold strike 
for deliverance. She solemnly announced to the entire 
family connection and all her acquaintances far and 
near that henceforth her name was Ellen, pure and 
simple, and that address by the former prefix would be 
regarded as casws belli. Her clan had found it prudent 
to accept her decisions as always infallible, and after 
the issue of this bull my informant being warned of a 
proposed visit from her made suitable preparation. 
Particularly she was closeted for a long time with her 
irrepressible boy (who had in former visits always ad- 
dressed the guestas ‘‘ Cousin Piwbe’’), and was most 
emphatic in her instructions as to the change of name. 
“Remember, you must always say Cousin Lilen, 
E.rex. You must never say Cousin Piwe while she 
is in the house, or I don’t know what wil! happen.” 

The guest arrived, and the forewarned household, 
including the awed boy, walked softly for many days, 
until spring came on. 

One day the little fellow came running in with the 
cry, ‘‘Oh, mamma! there isa real live bird out here 
and it keeps singing, ‘Ellen, Ellen’!” ‘‘ Nonsense, 
George; it is nothing of the sort.” ‘‘ Well, you just 
come to the door and listen!” Mamma complying, 
heard a familiar note. ‘' Why, it is a Phobe-bird, and 
says, Phoebe!’ as plainly ascan be!” 
‘sh—Ohb, mamma, you told me not to say that awful 
word while Cousin Ph—Ellen was here!” 

According to Bardsley, ‘‘Out of every hundred 
children baptized in Eogland thirteen are entered in 
the register as John or William. The Cavalier, too, 
can boast that Charles—although there were not more 
of that name throughout the length and breadth of 
Engiand at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign than 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand—now 
occupies the sixth place among male baptismal 
names.” 

But these commonest of baptismal names are some- 
times found in strange company, as when a gallant 
young officer of Her Majesty’s ship —— astonished a 
pretty girl of our acquaintance at Newport by writing 
against several dances on her ball-card, ‘‘ William 
(or was it Richard?) Toogood Coward ——.” It re- 
quired the affidavit of a titled but disinterested mid- 
shipman to convince the Americam girl that her 
partner had really thus suffered at the hands of his 
English sponsors. 

To shun Scylla your father, and not fall into Charyb- 
dis your mother; to eschew alike commonness and 
glaring eccentricity ; to make it certain that the tastes 
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of the present shal! coincide with those of the potential 
and the future; in short, to please yourself, your 
child, and all his world when you fix his name in- 
delibly, this is the serious first problem of every 
human life. Except for frequent instances to the 
contrary, it would be superfluous to add to the cau- 
tions already suggested a protest against inflicting on 
any infant a diminutive which he must inevitably 
outgrow, or any name, whether floral or fanciful or of 
cardinal virtue, to which his or her cuticle (who does 
not know, for example, a sallow Blanche, or a brown 
Lily?) and character in their development may give 
the lie too openly for the equanimity of the victims 
and their acquaintance. 

At least let us call the baby by no name which man 
or woman can not carry through life without mortifica- 
tion or regret, remembering always, whenever the 
exigency of choice comes to us, that Tristram Shandy’s 
father was not far from right in deploring the fate of 
those ‘‘who might have done exceeding well in the 
world had not their characters and spirits been totally 
depressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing.” 


THE MATHERS AND THEIR SERMONS. 
By Kink Manauan. 


MONG the books left by Mr. George Brinley, of 
Hartford, Conn., in his valuable and extensive 
library of early American publications, lately sold in 
New York City, were between three and four hundred 
bound volumes and pamphlets written by the Mather 
family. These consist mostly of sermons by Richard, 
Increase and Cotton Mather. The three Mathers did 
as much, probably, to mold the religious thought of 
our great-grandfathers as any other men of their time; 
and if the force brought to bear in the preaching of 
these sermons is in any way indicated by the titles 
they gave to them it must have been a terror to listen 
while these staunch old Puritans laid down the law. 

Think of this: *‘ Heaven’s Alarm tothe World. A 
sermon wherein it is shewed that Fearful Sights and 
Signs in Heaven are the I’resages of great Calamities 
at band.” And this: ‘*The Dreadful sound with 
which the Wicked are to be Thunderstruck,” 

In Sewall’s diary we are told that in November, 
1684, the ministers of Boston ‘‘ come to the Court and 
complain against a Dancing Master (Mr. Francis Step- 
ney), who seeks to set up here, and hath mixt Dances, 
and his time of meeting is Lecture Day, and ‘tis 
reported he should say that by one Play he could 
teach more Divinity than Mr. Willard or the Old Testa 
ment.” 

This terrible sin on the part of Mr. Stepney called 
for renewed zea) in the pulpit, and the Rev. Increase 
preached a sermon which he entitled ‘‘An arrow against 
Profane and Promiscuous Dancing, Drawn out of the 
Quiver of the Scriptures.” In the preface to this dis- 
course the reverend author says: ‘‘ Such Church Mem- 
bers as have sent their children to the Practitioners or 
Spectators of mixt Dancing between Young Men and 
Maidens, have cauge to be deeply humbled. But stand 
stul a while! What a word is here! Church Mem- 
bers and their children in New England at mixt 
Dances! Be astonished, O ye Heavens! Without 
doubt Abraham is ignorant of us, and Israel knoweth 
us not!” 

Many of these sermons are against witchcraft, and 
Mr. Brinley’s library included one of the earliest and 
rarest books relating to this subject by the Rev. Cotton 
Mather, printed originally in Boston in 1689, reprinted 
in the same year in Edinburgh, and in London in 1691. 
I refer to ‘‘Late Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witehcrafts and Possessions, Clearly Manifesting, not 
only that there are Witches, but that Good Men (as 
well as others) may possibly have their lives Shortened 
by such evil Instruments of Satan.” 

Not always did these holy men dwell upon the ter- 
rors of the law. Occasionally, when death entered 
their households, its softening influence upon them is 
shown in such discourses as at the death of Mr. Peter 
Thatcher, of Milton, when the Rev. Cotton Mather 
preached upon ‘‘ The Comfortable Chambers Opened 
and Visited upon the Departure of that Aged and 
Faithful Servant of God, the Never-to-be-forgotten 
Pastor of Milton, who made his Flight thither on Dec. 
17, 1727.” 

Visitors to Salem will remember the grave of young 
Nathaniel Mather in the Charles Street burial ground. 
A narrow, winding path through the long grass leads 
from the gateway to his grave. This wonderful young 
man, or boy, was the son of Increase and the brother 
of Cotton Mather. He died in Salem, and Cotton 
Mather commemorated his virtues in a sermon upon 
‘Early Piety Exemplified in the Life and Death of 
Mr. Nathaniel Mather, who, Having become, at the 
Age of Nineteen, an Instance of more than Common 
Learning and Virtue, Changed Earth for Heaven, Oct. 
17, 1688.” The Rev. John Higginson says of young 
Mather; ‘‘He was a Master of Arts; he began to 
preach in private. His Piety and Learning was be- 


yond his Years. His Life and Death was written by 
his Brother (Cotton), and there have been Three Kdi- 
tions of it printed at London.” 

The epitaph over his grave has a quaintness all its 
own: 

Mr. Nathaniel Mather, 

Died Oct., ye 17, 

165A. 

Ap aged person 
that had seen but 

Nineteen Winters 

in the world. 

These sermons touch upon all subjects, and a vol- 
ume might be written and then there would be gtill 
more of interest to tell about them. But I will close 
with justa list of afew of the titles, whieh include 
sermons by other New England divines than the 
Mathers: ‘‘The Snuffers of Divine Love”; ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Mustard-Pot to make the Soul Sneeze with 
Devotion”; ‘‘A Pack of Cards to win Christ ”; ‘Crumbs 
of Comfort for Chickens of Grace ;” “‘ Sixpennyworth 
of Divine Spirits”; ‘‘ Baruch’s Sore Gently Opened and 
the Salve Skillfully Applied”; ‘‘Some Fipe Biscuits 
Baked inthe Oven of Charity, Carefully Conserved for 
the Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, 
and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation ”; ‘‘A Cluster of 
Grapes taken out of the Basket of the Canaanitish 
Woman”; ‘‘ Spiritual Milk for American Babes, Drawn 
from the Breasts of Both Testaments”; ‘“‘ Matches 
Liglted at the Divine Fire”; ‘* Dead Abels, yet Speak- 
ing and Spoken of”; ‘* Doves flying to the Windows of 
their Saviour”; **The Hatchets to hew down the Tree 
of Sin.” 


DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST: 


By Lyman 


| > the story of the death of John the Baptist three 
characters stand before us in marked and dramatic 
contrast. First is John the Baptist, the brave prophet 
who feared God but not man; whom the king could 
not silence: a model for the modern preacher; &@ man 
who dared to do right, cost what it would, and was as 
quick to rebuke iniquity in high places as among the 
lowly. Secondly, Herod, the weak and wicked king; 
chiefly wicked because weak: & man with & con- 
science but without courage; a man who feared God, 
but feared man still more, and his wife most of all; a 
man who desired to do right but dared not be laughed 
at; a man who, inveigled into making a foolish prom- 
ise, preferred te be called murderer rather than 
promise-breaker. Thirdly, Herodias, the ambitiour, 
designing, unprincipled woman: a picture of what 
any Woman may become who allows ambition to de- 
throne love; a frightful illustration of worldliness in 
womanhood. The story of the illicit marriage and the 
reasons that led to it, and of John the Baptist’s rebuke 
and of his arrest, I have already told. How out of the 
reluctant king was half inveigled, half extorted the 
consent to John the Baptist’s execution, the Evangelist 
tells in the story appointed for our study to-day. 
Without dwelling on either chapter of history let us 
turn to look at some of the lessons which this dramatic 
episode illustrates. 

L The reward of fidelity. Never was there more 
faithful preacher than John the Baptist; and his wages 
were imprisonment and death. There is worldly wis- 
dom in the aphorism of the wise man? “Be not 
righteous over much, for why shouldst thou destroy 
thyself?" There is a great deal of Sunday School 
literature which teaches our children that the way to 
worldly prosperity is the path of virtue, and which 
gives the impression that God settles up his accounts 
every night, and pays in the current coin of the 
world’s realm for all good deeds. This is not true; 
and child or man who builds his virtue on any such 
foundation will find his fabric falling about his head 
before life is finished. “The noblest and best characters 
in history have been great sufferers, and the noblest 
and best of all was the greatest sufferer of all. There 
is no virtue worth the having except that which counts 
virtue its own reward; which, with the Apostles, is 
able to count it all joy to be persecuted for Christ's 
sake. 

Il. The trial of faith. We are accustomed too much 
to idealize the Bible characters, and to forget that they 
are men of like passions with ourselves. It is a 
comfort—it is even a positive inspiration—to find a 
brave and loyal heart like that of Elijah cast down and 
in despair when driven off into enforced retirement ; 
and an unflinching courage and an invincible faith like 
that of John the Baptist yielding to doubt,and wonder- 
ing whether the Christ that affords him no succor and 
the land they both love no instant deliverance can be 
the true Messiah after all.’ 

IIL The fear of public opinion is a poor substitute 
for the fear of God, and the fear of God is an inade- 
quate protection against temptation unless it be 
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stronger than the fear of public opinion. Because 
Herod feared the multitude who counted Johnthe | 
Baptist as a prophet, and because in some sense he 
\feared God, knowing himself that John was a prophet 
and a holy man, he would not yield to his wife’s en- 
treaties, and put the rebuker of her evil ways to death. 
He even carefully guarded him from his wife’s malice © 
and listened to him often and gladly.' But a cowardly 
man is no match for a cunning woman, and when 
Herod had once made the vow that he would give to 
bis step-daughter whatever she should ask he feared 
the jeers of his companions more than the upbraidings 
of his own conscience or the judgments of God. 
Respect for the opinions of mankind is sometimes a 
good support for a tottering virtue, but it is a poor 
foundation on which to build virtue. It may serve as 
the wire which holds the tree in position till it has 
gotten root, but it is no root itself to hold the tree 
in position against the storm and give it life and 
strength. 

IV. The dangers of sensuality and self-indulgence. 
It was when Belshazzar was giving himself up to feast- 
ing and drunkenness that his Capital was captured. 
It was when Herod was giving himself up to sensual 
self-indulgence that his resolutions were captured, 
and he was made to do the bidding of another. 
Beware of all scenes and places which stimulate the 
animal and the sensual, which impair the spiritual 
and the intellectual, and which weaken the higher 
powers of the intellect, the moral sense, and the will. 

V. A bad promise is better broken than kept; but 
better yet no promises that need the breaking. The 
exigency must be very great which makes it safe for 
one man to put himself into the hands of another man, 
pledging himself to do whatsoever he is bidden. 
Such exigencies do sometimes arise, but every man 
should seek to be the unhampered master of himself, 
binding himself to no vague and general obligation, 
making no promises whose enforcement might lead 
him into the ways of sin or of temptation. Vague 
promises are always dangerous promises. 

VIL. There is nothing hidden which shall pot be 
revealed. Herodias ‘looked to conceal after this and to 
hide her crime, but the very contrary was the result; 
for John’s cry wag heard the more loudly thereafter. 
Ar The more thou dost dissemble a sin the more 
thou dost expose it. Sin is not hidden by the addi- 
tion of sin but by repentance and confession.” * 


8S. 8. PRIMARY. OUTLINES. 
Br Mas. W. F. Crarts. 

Centra Tnovert.—Courage in Christian duty. 

ist. To review what has previously been taught about 
John the Baptist. 

Ask the children how many of them remember hav- 
ing heard in a lesson long ago about cities that had 
narrow streets through which the people and the horses 
had to go together. Ask them what was done when a 
rich man in his carriage came along. Let them describe 
the appearance of aherald. Remind them that John 
the Baptist was the herald of Jesus—not to make a 
way for Jesus through the streets, but in the hearts of 
people by calling on them to “ repent.” 

2aod. To teach that John lost his head because he 
reproved the king and queen for their sin.” 

Let the teacher draw two hearts on the blackboard, 
and write over them the names of ‘‘ Herod” and 
‘“*Herodias.” Write in them, in large letters, Sin. It 
would not be well with young children to enter into 
the nature of that sin. Ask the children if they do 
not think John would have been afraid to tell such 
great persons as the king and queen that they had sin 
in their hearts. Remind them that John would be in 
danger of his life if he displeased two such great per- 
sons. Let the teacher now describe vividly John’s 
brave act, his being sent to prison, and finally his be- 
headment. 

Draw a large sword on the blackboard, and write 
on it the words of the Golden Text: ‘‘The wicked plot- 
teth against the just, and gnasheth upon him with his 
teeth.” 

8d. To teach the children that they must be brave 
for the truth of God. 

Tell that since the time of John the Baptist many 
other Christians have been put to death because they 
have dared to speak against sin and stand up for the 
truth of God. It would do the children good, give 
them spiritual nerve and muscle, to hear about some 
of the martyrs of the early chureh ; for example, the 
boy-martyr, William Hunter, and Cyril, the child- 
martyr, and the martyrs who perished in the Coliseum, 
How such stories rightly told would interest, instruct 
and inspire and strengthen young children in the 
Christian life! The trials which little children meet 
to-day if they are trying to be Christians, in the taunts 
of school-fellows and playmates, are worthy the ear- 
nest thought and helping words of teachers. Many a 
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child-Christian has been checked in the good way by 
them. Tell the following story ; a true one: Emma, 
a little girl nine years old, joined the church. The 
children who lived near her heard about it, and deter- 
mined to tease her and make her angry, and then say 
that she was no better than they. So when they met 
her on the sidewalk they struck at her and called her 
“Christian.” Emma felt herself growing angry, and 
wanted to say something cross, but she said to herself, 
‘*T must nox do that, but I must be kind, and see if I 
cannot get them to be Christians with me.” So she 
talked with them about it, and got four of them to try 
to be Christians with her. 

Let the teacher find out if possible how many of the 
children in the class are trying to be Christians, and 
what are their difficulties. : 

SymBox Girr.—A sword cut out of silver card-board 
with the words of the Golden Text printed upon it. 


The Honre. 


A SINFUL WASTE OF TIME. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp Brecuer. 


FRIEND inquires if it is not ‘‘a sinful waste of 

time to give so much attention to mending and 
repairing by those who can afford to buy new gar- 
ments, when the poor besiege our doors daily with 
scarce sufficient clothing to protect them from freez- 
ing? Would it not be wiser—certainly more Chris- 
tian—if ladies would give their half-worn garments to 
such applicants, instead of spending hours in repair- 
ing and remodeling them for their own use ?” 

No. We think not. Reflect a moment. Notice 
these ragged applicants for assistance more carefully. 
How many, in every fifty that beg for help, give any 
evidence that they have ever spent a moment in 
attempts to repair the rags that barely cover them ? 
Would they be so ragged if they had? They may be 


_ beggars because every other resource has failed them ; 


every effort to find employment by which they could 
help themselves and families may have proved fruitless. 
They may be desperately poor but they need not be 
ragged or dirty. Water can be obtained by the poor- 
est to keep their persons and garments scrupulously 
clean, and if,needle and thread were needed for repairs 
anyone would cheerfully give them. But who that has 
heard repeated almost hourly the set form of begging, 
** A widow with three, six, eight or ten smal! children,” 
or husband ‘“‘gone off” ‘‘not a mouthful to eat,” and so 
on to the end of the beggar’s list of wants, whohas ever 
heard them beg for needle and thread to repair their 
poor clothes? If such a request was ever made it is 
impossible to imagine that it was refused. When we 
see rags it is not uncharitable at once to conclude 
that indolence, lack of attention to the small slits and 
holes, has done more than neglectful improvident 
husbands to make the owner a beggar. Such per- 
sons do not reflect that ‘‘a stitch in time may not only 
save nine” additional stitches, but that a timely 
repair will go far toward saving the whole garment, 
and the wearer from the disgrace of rags. 

How long would a lady’s second-hand garments last, 
if given to this improvident, reckless class? Usually 
made of fine materials that were not designed to stand 
hard, rough usage, how many days would the re- 
cipient of such injudicious charity wear a dress before 
she would have it in holes and tatters, from top to 
bottom, until it would be past repairing? Whereas, a 
lady’s neat and tasteful remodeling would make the 
garment becoming, beautiful and serviceable for a long 
time. No! Give to such characters the strongest mate- 
rial that can be spared from your morning wardrobe, if 
so situated that it is necessary to take an active part in 
household affairs, and to perform work that requires 
strong serviceable material, or buy and make up, if 
you can, what you feel inclined to bestow; but do not 
waste fabrics which you can use effectively but which 
they would destroy before it could do them any great 
service. Those of our benevolent institutions, sewing 
societies, etc., are the wisest who solicit from merchants 
and friends strong, stout goods, and have them made up 
for use, instead of soliciting ‘‘cast-off” clothing of the 
better sort, which is of little service unless to fill boxes 
for missionaries’ families. There finer materials may 
be used to great advantage, and even prove a blessing 
to many refined souls. 

Would the time spent in patching and darning be 
more wasted than that given by thousands of our 
genteel ladies to crocheting and embroidering objects 
unlike aught in heaven above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth ? 

We do not intend to speak lightly, or to ridicule the 
manufacture of many kinds of really elegant fancy 
articles and adornments that are the results of woman’s 
skill, but should disaster come, and any of us be com- 
pelled to “rise up early and sit up late and eat the 
bread of carefulness,” to plan, turn and contrive, using 
all the skill we possess to convert old things into neat 


and comfortable garments ‘‘ almost as good as new,” 
how thankful we should be that in our younger and 
more prosperous days we had been educated to give 
such attention to the care of our clothes that we are 
able to carry into our altered circumstances a power to 
bring some light out of darkness. 

If one understands how to renovate and remodel 
there is far more genuine pleasure In using that knowl- 
edge to construct new out of old than can be gained 
in going from store to store, constantly searching for 
something new, and shopping on the most extrava- 
gantscale. To walk into a store with money in plenty, 
no need to count the cost, but to buy without stint 
whatever for the moment strikes the fancy, or the eye 
covets, to send the material to one of Worth’s pupils, 
have it made and brought home with no effort or care 
save strict injunctions to have it in the latest style, is 
tame enjoyment compared with contriving a dress 
from a scant pattern or from odd bits and ends. We 
weary of that which costs no toil or thought. The 
charm of possession soon vanishes, and we seek for 
something new. 

Parents who have the best interests of their daugh- 
ters near their hearts will teach them that kind of care 
and economy that will be invaluable under all circum- 
stances ; for none of us can foresee what is in store for 
our children, and if our daughters’ lots are cast where 
they cannot be as lavishly supplied as when in their 
parents’ houses, when on them will rest the responsi- 
bility of making ‘‘a little stretch a great ways,” then 
how vividly will they recall early teachings, and real- 
ize how much of their happiness and success in their 
position as wives and mothers depends on what that 
teaching was. 

Many, in the years of scarcity which they never 
thought possible, remember how often their impatience 
was met by their mother’s gentle reproof, ‘It will do 
you no harm, my daughter, to know howto do this 
work, and sometime you may be deeply grateful that 
I have made it one part of your education.” 


A FATAL REPUTATION. 
By Franois BELLows. 


AM impelled to write this as an awful warning to 

young men and women who are just entering upon 
life and its responsibilities. Years ago I thoughtlessly 
took a false step, which at the time seemed trivial and 
of little import, but which has since assumed colossal 
proportions that threaten to overshadow much of the 
innocent happiness of my otherwise placid existence. 
What wonder, then, that I try to avert this danger from 
young and inexperienced minds who in their gay 
thoughtlessness rush into the very jaws of the disaster, 
and before they are well aware find they are entrapped 
for life, as there is no escape for those who have thus 
brought their doom upon themselves. 

I will try and relate how, like the Lady of Shalott, 
when I first began to gaze upon the world of realities 
‘*the curse” came upon me. It was in this wise : 

Llived in my youth an almost cloistral life of seclu- 
sion and self-absorption, from which I was suddenly 
shaken by circumstances and forced to mingle in the 
busy world; to which, after the first shock, I was not 
at all averse, but found very interesting, and also—and 
there was the weight that pulled me down—tolerably 
amusing. For I met some curious people, and saw and 
heard some remarkable things; and as I went among 
my friends I often used to give an account of my ob- 
servations, until at last I discovered that wherever I 
went, and under whatever circumstances (except, of 
course, at the funeral of a member of the family), I 
was expected to be amusing! I found myself in the 
same relation to society that the clown bears to the 
cireus-master who has engaged him—he must either be 
funny or leave the troupe. 

Now, I am unfortunate in having no particular ac- 
complishments. I cannot sing either the old songs or 
the new; neither am 1a performer on divers instru- 
ments. I can paint a little, but my paintings do not 
seem to rouse any enthusiasm in the beholder, nor do 
they add an inspiring strain to conversation. I can, in- 
deed, make gingerbread and six different kinds of 
pudding, but I hesitate to mention it, because the cook 
is far in advance of me in all these particulars, not to 
mention numerous other ways in which she excels. 
I have thus but one resource in life; and when I give 
one or two instances of the humiliation and distress of 
mind to which I have been subjected on its aceount I 
am sure I shail win a sympathizing thought even from 
those who are more favored by nature, and possibly 
save a few young spirits from the pain of treading in 
my footsteps. 

In the first place, I am not naturally witty. Epigrams 
do not rise spontaneously to my lips, and it sometimes 
takes days and even weeks of consideration after an 
opportunity of making one has occurred before the 
appropriate words finally dawn upon me. By that 
time, of course, the retort is what the Catholics call 


“a work of snpererogation.” I perhaps possess a 


} which didn’t make it pleasanter for any of us. 


slight ‘‘sense of the humorous,” which has undoubt- 
edly given rise to the fatal demand upon me, but I do 
not remember ever having been very funny. There 
never was any danger of my experiencing difficulties 
like Dr. Holmes on that famous occasion when he 
was as funny as he could be. I have often been as 
funny as I could be, but the smallest of buttons on the 
slenderest of threads never detached itself on my ac- 
count. I have never had to restrain my humorous 
remarks in the slightest degree, but on the contrary 
have sometimes been driven into making the most 
atrocious jokes, and even puns, because it was evident 
something of the sort was expected from me—only, of 
course, something better. 

One occurrence of this kind will remain forever fixed 
in my memory. I was invited toa picnic, that most 
ghastly device of the human mind for playing at having 
a good time. At first I had declined to go, but it was 
represented to me that no less than three families had 
company for whose entertainment something must be 
done; that two young and interesting friends of mine 
just about to be engaged to each other would be sim- 
ply inconsolable if the plan were given up; and, in 
short, that I should show by not going an extremely 
hateful and unseemly spirit—‘‘ besides, it wouldn’t do 
to have it without you, my dear,” continued my ami- 
able friend, ‘‘because you know you are always the 
life of the party.” So I sighed and consented. 

The day arrived, and before nine o’clock in the 
morning the mercury stood at 90 deg. in the shade. 
The cook over-slept herself, and breakfast was so late 
that William Henry missed the train into the city, 
I had 
made an especially delicate cake to take with me as 
my share of the feast, and while we were at breakfast 
I heard a crash inthe direction of the kitchen, and 
hastening tremblingly to discover the origin of it I 
found the cake and the plate containing it in one 
indistinguishable heap on the floor. 

“It slipped between me two bands as if it was alive, 
bad luck to it,” said the cook; ‘‘and it was meself 
that saw the heavy crack in the plate before you set 
the cake onto it, mum!” 

I took cookies and boiled eggs to the picnic. 

The wreck had hardly been cleared away before my 
son and heir appeared in the doorway with a hole of 
unimagined dimensions in his third worst trousers. 
His second worst were already in the mending basket, 
so nothing remained for me but to clothe him in his 
best suit and wonder all day in which part of them I 
should find the largest hole when I came home. 

Lastly, I had just put on my hat, and was preparing 
to set forth, warm, tired and demoralized, when my 
youngest, in her anxiety to bid me a sufficiently affec- 
tionate farewell, lost her small balance, and came 
rolling down stairs after me. No serious harm was 
done, but it took nearly an hour before I succeeded in 
soothing and comforting her sufficiently to be able to 
lave her, with two brown-paper patches on her head 
and elbow, in the care of the nurse. 

When I arrived late, discouraged and with a head- 
ache, at the picnic grounds I found the assembled 
company sitting vapidly about among mosquitoes and 
beetles, already looking bored to death, and I soon 
perceived that jt was expected of me to provide 
amusement and entertainment four the erowd. I tried 
to rally, therefore, and proposed a few games, which 
went off in a spiritless manner enough, and apparently 
in consequence I began to be assailed with questions 
and remarks of a reproachful character. 

‘‘Don’t you feel well to day?” ‘‘ Has any thing 
happened?” ‘‘ You don’t seem as lively as usual !” 
No one took the slightest notice of my explanations 
until at last, goaded into desperation by one evil- 
minded old woman, who asked me if it were true that 
my husband was involved in the failure of Smith, 
Jones & Co., [launched out and became wildly and 
disgracefully silly. Nothing seemed too foolish, too 
senseless to say if it only answered the great purpose 
of keeping off the attack of personal! questions. 

Thus the wretched day wore on, until at last it was 
time to go home, and the first feeling approaching 
content was stealing into my weary bosom as I gath- 
ered up my basket and shawls, when it was rudely 
dashed by the following conversation, conducted by 
two ladies to whom I had been introduced that day. 
They were standing at a little distance from the rest 
of the company and from me, and evidently thought 
themselves far enough away to talk quite loud, so 
that these words were plainly borne to my ears. 

‘IT hate to see people try to make themselves 80 con- 
spicuous, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, indeed; and to try to be funny when they 
haven’t any fun in them.” 

“*T can’t imagine what Maria was thinking about to 
call her witty!” 

‘*I know it. I should think such people had better. 
keep quiet when they haven’t anything to say. I’m 
glad it’s time to go home. Picnics are such stupid 


things!” 
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What more was said I do not know, for I left the 
spot as quickly as possible, making an inward resolu- 
tion to avoid all picnics in the future till I should 
arrive at my second childhood. 

I cannot refrain from giving one other little instance 
of my sufferings from this cause. I was again iavited 
out; this time to a lunch party, specially to meet the 
friend of a friend of mine. The very morning of the 
day it was to take place I received a telegram stating 
that my great-aunt had died suddenly in California. 
Now people don’t usually care much abeut their great- 
aunts. They can bear to be chastened in this direc- 
tion very comfortably; but 1 did care about mine. 
She had been very kind to me, and though the width 
of acontinent had separated us for the last ten years 
her memory was still dear to me. 

I sat down immediately to write a note excusing 
myself from my friend’s lunch party, when, just as I 
took the paper, it occurred to me that it was rather a 
selfish thing to do. My friend’s guests were invited, 
and her arrangements all made; and as the visit of 
her friend was to be very short the opportunity of our 
meeting would probably be lost. So I wrote instead 
a note to the daughter of my great-aunt, and when the 
time came I went to the lunch party with a heavy 
heart. I had no opportunity of telling my friend of 
the sad news I had received that morning, and I sup- 
pose I may have been quiet; perhaps I even seemed 
indifferent, though I tried not to be. I could not 
have been very successful, however, for I was just 
going up-stairs to put on my “things” to go home, 
when I heard this little conversation in the dressing- 

room. 
' It’s too bad she wasn’t more interesting to-day, 
but you never can tell how it will be. She will do as 
she likes and that’s the end of it.” 

** Yes,” said another voice, ‘‘I think she is rather a 
moody person anyway; she won’t say a word if she 
doesn’t feel like it.” 

‘*’*Sh-’sh—here she comes,” said another, with the 
tone and look that told me it was I of whom they were 
talking. 

Aud so I adjure all youthful and hopeful persons, 
who have a tendency to be funny, to keep it a pro- 
found secret from the world. Indulge in your propen- 
sities to any extent in your family circle; keep your 
immediate relatives, if you like, in convulsions of in- 
extinguishable laughter all the time; but when you 
mingle in society guard your secret with your life. 
Never make a joke, and if necessary never take one ; 
and by so doing you shall peradventure escape that 
wrath to come to which I have fallen an innocent vic- 
tim, and which I doubt not will bring me to an un- 
timely end. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive queations, sug- 
gestions and expertences for this column. } 


I have some choice alabaster vases that have been soiled by years 
of exposure on a parior table, and wonld like to know if there is any 
way of cleaning them and restoring their former beautiful whiteness ; 
or, if not, if there is any nice way of tinting them, any way in which 
they can be renewed, either at home or in the city; say Boston— 
which would be convenient. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

There are two distinct sorta of alabaster. The calcareous, 
mest esteemed by sculptors, used by the ancients for oint- 
ment and perfume boxes and generally preferred for orna- 
mentals ; and the gypseous, or common alabaster, from the 
best specimens of which numberles articles of ornament and 
utility are made. It takes a high polish, but it requires even 
more careful treatment than the calcareous alabaster, and 
all delicate objects made of either variety should be pro- 
tected by a glass case. An uncorked vial of smelling-salts 
placed beside an alabaster vase will soun destroy its beauty. 

If your vuses are of the gypseous alabaster they can be 
cleaned only with benzol or with pure oil of turpentine; 
but they may be tinted or repolished. 

Calcareous alabaster is usually cleaned with a brush and 
warm soap and water, or with tepid water to which a few 
grains of carbonate of soda or of ammonia have been added ; 
tollowed in either case by rinsing in clean water. If much 
discolored, thoroughly cover the article with a paste of 
freshly-slacked lime and water, and let it remain twenty-four 
hours; then wash off the paste with soap and water, rubbing 
hard on the stains. 

The safest way is to inquire of some dealer in fine fancy 
goods, such as Palmer & Bachelder’s, in Boston, as to what 
course you sbould pursue, unless you are willing to accept 
the resulta of experiments, in which case you might try the 
following, which we find in an old buok: ** Add to two 
ounces of acquafortis a pint of cold filtered water. With 
brushes of various sizes, adapted to reaching all parte of the 
ornaments, touch all parts with this mixture, after which 
rinse carefully with cold water and set the alabaster in the 
sun to dry.” 


I have not seen it mentioned in this colamn that Worcester 
and Webster disagree in the pronunciation of many words. 
I recently beard a minister, who is usually correct, say an-ti- 
podes in the pulpit. Having always used Worcester it sur- 
prised me, but on consulting the dictionary I found that to 
be Webster's pronunciation. Two or three years ago—lI can- 
not say just how long—the Christian Union had two hundred 


and fifty words that are frequently mispronounced woven 


into a little story that was quite a curiosity in ita way. May 
I suggest thatit be republished ? 

The exigencies of the verse may permit Will Carlton to 
say ‘** We who have worked together so long as man and 
wife,” but that an educated man shen'd be guilty of such a 
barbarism as to say at the close of the marriage service, * I 
now pronounce you man and wife,” is unpardonable, yet it 
is not uncommon. 

I once heard a minister say in this service, ‘* Will you take 
this lady to be your wife?" and to the woman, “*‘ Will you 
take this gentleman to be your wedded husband ?” 

There is another offense against truth that I wish to pro- 
test against. Nearly every writer who introduces an un- 
educated New Evuglander into his story makes him treat us 


to an extravagant amount of Yankee dialect, while every- 


body who knows anvth'ng about New England knows that | 
Sam Slick was relegated to the shades long ago, and he also | 


knows that a truthful rendering gives ouly enough dialect | 
the first dollar of it had been saved. W@rs. Morton 


to flavor speech, and is delicious. 


Again; why do the newspapers invariably say, under the | 


head of Births: 
‘* On the —— inat. to the wife of John Smith. a son"? Is 
it not born to Mr. John Smith also? 


About silver-moths eating wall-paper, I will give my eaperience. 

Soon after moving into the house in which I now live | papered 
aroom, and not long after I noticed littie holes which were soon 
enlarged and finally Decame a complete tatter around the door and 
window casings. On examination I found an inaect of silver 
color, about one-half inch long, with shape and motion like a fish. 
They infested my china closets, getting between the pieces of china, 
making it necessary to luok into every dish before using it. 

The next year we had occasion to make a hole through the ceil- 
ing of a room —that is, a lean-to—built up against this room. There 
we found old boots and clothing that bad been there for years. It 
was all cleaned out and burned. I think the moths had Deen bred in 
that rubbish. We have seen but a few since, and now they have al! 
disappeared. 

You have the facts of the case and may make nse of them or not 
as you see fit. P.O 

Cleanliness is the first essential in any effortto keep a 
house free from, or rid of, vermin of any sort. An accumnu- 
lation of decaying refuse is a nest in which breed pests and 
pestilence of all sorts. 

Can any one name the author of the poem beginning : 

* Chisel in hand stood the sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
His face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an ange! dream passed o'er him”; 


and also where it may be found ? K. L. 


Can you tell me where I can find a poemecalied “ The King’s 
Bell,” by Eben E. Rexford? Or could it be published in The Chris- 
tian Union, perhaps? I know very many would like to see it, and 
it is pretty enough even for our beloved paper. F. M. 


‘* Best ways" is a good name for etiquette. 


Onur Young Folks. 


PAUL'S LAWN-MOWER. 
A CASTLE OUT OF SPAIN. 
By 8. J. Pricwarp.. 


AUL was twelve years old; Paul wished to be a 

man. ‘‘Men could do things; boys had to 

wait until somebody got ready to have them do things; 

and then the things that folks got ready to have them 
do were not the things that boys liked to do.” 

Paul wanted money. 

It happened thus: Long ago—thirty years or more— 
Paul’s grandfather owned a farm that, kept in the 
family, would have made Paul’s mother beyond the 
need of any help from her boy’s work. The farm was 
sold; the money, badly invested, was lost. Now the 
old farm-acres were transformed into city blocks, and 
held at so much the front foot, and were worth more 
money than young Paul Morton dreamed of owning, 
even when he should be aman. In the good old farm 
days there had been built on its acres, besides the 
somewhat stately farm-house, one of those delightful 
cottages that seemed, in that time, to take root in the 
soil and to grow more brown and more beautiful 
with every year. 

The cottage had been retained in the family and was 
still owned by Paul’s mother, who lived in it with her 
son. It stood on a triangle of land just broad enough 
to hold it, with streets on its three sides; and every 
passer-by with a bit of poetry in his eye could see 
what a thing of beauty it was, with its curved roof and 
cunning gables. 

Now, it so happened that covetous eyes looked upon 
that triangle and desired to gain possession of it. 
Paul’s mother had been born in the cottage; at its 
door she had bilden farewell to Paul’s father when 
he went out to return no more, and her whole heart en- 
compassed the wee brown home. She hoped to be 
able to keep it, but the dreadful taxes went on in- 
creasing year aftes year and the income was already as 
narrow as it could be and keep things going. This 
year—the year in which the story happened—the tax 
was laid, and it was ten dollars more than the tax of 
last year. Mrs. Morton was amazed and anxious. 
What more could she do without? What more could 


her handsAlo to win money? Last year her silver 
spoons had gone into the city treasury to meet the de- 
mand for taxes. 

More than ever Paul longed to be a man, but 
the first use he would have made of his manhood just 
then would have been to abate the tax-collector—a 
little dark man with finger-long curls of hair about 
his head and rings in his ears. Paul was not far from 
hating that tax-collector. He just hoped that he should 
be tax-collector some day. He would go right by little 


| brown houses, on triangles, and never ask taxes of 


such folks; only when he came to that African-haired 
man’s house, he would make him pay the biggest tax 
in the country; that he knew: all of which shows it 
was well that Paul was nota man. The weeks slipped 
by. In four months that tax must be paid, and not 


grew pale and thin. She came home day after day 
from her work in the great mill where watches were 
made, looking a little paler and a little thinner, while 
sad lines grew about her sweet patient mouth. 

Paul rebelled against staying in school. If he was 
only out of that he could work somewhere and help 
live. Paul was at the head of his classes, a thoroughly 
honest student, and his mother built high hopes on 
the foundation that was being laid day by day. She 
would not, could not, consent to his leaving school. 
No! Paul must remain, even though taxes be unpaid. 

About this time it happened that Paul, in going to 
and from school, began to linger about a certain hard- 
ware establishment. Lawn-mowers of various sizes 
andl approved makes were to be seen there, and Paul’s 
glances grew more abundant and more longing as he 
sped by in the morning with not a moment to spare, or 
loitered about on his way home. Paul’s heart was set 
on Owning a lawn-mower. (All this went on without a 
word to his mother on the subject.) He knew just the 
mower that suited him, although he had never laid 
his hands on it. The price he knew too. Thirteen 
dollars. Paul had not thirteen cents, but that bit of 
bard- and wooden-ware he determined to have before 
the grass of April was grown too high to be cut 
with it. 

Not far from the Triangle, the name Paul’s house 
had come to be known by, the president of the watch- 
factory lived. His fine residence occupied the site of 
the old farm-house, and a huge windmill worked just 
where the barn stood in which Paul’s father had played 
in his boyhood. This windmill was one of Paul’s 
friends. He delighted in it, and the wheely whir of 
its great arms was music to his ears. Mr. Dale’s gar- 
dener was getting old, and felt as the spring advanced 
more than one touch of rheumatism. 

Oa the afternoon when the lawn between the house 
and the street came to be mown for the first time Paul 
happened along, and caught James leaning over the 


handle of the mower while he indulged in a fit of” 


coughing. 

“Tired, James ?” he questioned through the fence. 

‘* Yes, 1 be a’most tuckered out,” answered the man. 
‘* Fact is, | reckon this fella’s workin’ days is jes’ about 
got done.” And the poor old man’s asthmatic cough 
began again. 

** Will you, James, just let me try? Tl be careful 
and not hurt the machine,” assured Paul, with a won- 
derfully winning smile up into the face, black and 
wrinkled, of the old man. 

** Don’t reckon, Master Paul, as you is high ‘nuff to 
make it go,” responded James. 

‘I’m growing as fast as Jack’s bean-stalk. I shall 
be taller than you by the time [’ve- been over and 
back,” laughed Paul, afraid, more afraid than I can 
tell you, lest James get rested too soon to let him 
try. 

‘*There,” said the old man. ‘ Take hold with both 
hands; push kind uv level like, and don’t set the thing 
a-fire by goin’ it too fast.” 

As though Paul Morton did not know how to run 
a lawn-mower! Why, he had, in imagination, cut ev- 
ery door-yard grass from the river on both sides of the 
street all the way up to Sky Hill. Of course he could 
run a few times over smooth lawn like this. 

Paul took hold. James leaned against the fence. 
He held the handle ‘‘ too high ;” he held it ‘* too low;” 
he made all the mistakes that novices make in trying 
to do things never before done by them. The gardener 
laughed until another fit of coughing put an end to 
his orders to Paul. By the time it was over the lad had 
got the machine under control, and it rolled along, 
making the bits of grass fly, as fast and as orderly as it 
could have done under the guidance of its master. 

“James,” said Paul, coming up to the spot where 
the old man rested, when the work was done, ‘‘if any 
thing happens that you are not able to cut the grass 
will you let me do it for you ?” 

James promised, and Paul Morton went home a good 
deal late, very warm, and with a red face. Lawn- 
mowing was not after all the easiest thing, in this pleas- 
ant world of ours, to do. 


The very next morning Paul started ten minutes | 
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ahead of time in order to inspect once more the lawn- 
mower. James and experience had given him some 
hints in regard to desirable patents. 

Paul, having reached the spot, put down his books 
and earnestly regarded his pet. Inside the window, 
the shop-master regarded Paul earnestly. 

““Who is that boy?” he questioned of one of the 
clerks. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘I believe 
I’ve seen him looking at that mower two or three times 
every day for at least a month.” 

**Call him in,” said the master. 

The man went out. 

**See here, youngster,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Van Deusen 
wants you inside.” 

‘“*What for?” questioned Paul, the blood mounting 
to his face and brain in a most uacomfortable fashion. 

“For trying to carry away things with your eyes,” 


said the clerk. ‘‘ You've machinery orders, anyhow, 
from the Lord of the Interior. Nobody ever disobeys 
him,” he added. 


Paul gathered up his books, tightened the strap, and 
went in. 

“* He can’t kill me or send me to jail,” thought Paul, 

and he looked the very picture of abashed innocence. 

‘Well !” said Mr. Van Deusen in a quick and rather 
rasping voice, ‘‘ what is your name ?” 

‘* My name is Paul Morton, sir.” 

** Whose son ?” 

**Liewellyn Morton’s son,” answered Paul, proud of 
his father, and not at all aware of the effect that 
answer was producing in Mr. Van Deusen’s mind. 

“And will you tell me, my lad, what Llewellyn 

Morton's son is seen so often about this store for?” 

The voice, the accent, the tone, were all changed. 

Something in it, Paul could not tell what it was, 
drew right out of his mouth the words, ‘'I stop always, 
sir, to take a look at my machine—I mea., sir,” he 
explained, “at one of your lawn-mowers. You see, if 

- I had it I could earn lots of quarters and halves in the 
course of the summer to pay the taxes with.” 

If Paul had said, ‘‘To buy stocks with,” Mr. Van 
Deusen would not have been more surprised. 

-“ Why not buy it, then ?” he asked. 

**T would if I had thirteen dollars,” answered the 
boy; ‘‘ but really and truly, sir, I own but that three- 
cent piece in this world,” taking out a small coin from 
his jacket. ‘‘ That, sir, was in my father’s pocket 
when he died,” he added, “‘ and I couldn’t pay it out, 
you know.” ; 

** Let me take it.” 

Paul gave it to him. 

Very slowly, very coolly, Mr= Van Deusen turned 
about, moved a step or two to the open safe, dropped 
Paul’s precious coin into a compartment, closed it, and 
turning about faced the lad, and said : 

** Now, Paul Morton,” he said, ‘‘ take the lawn. 
mower. Earn your money to pay for it fir.t; for the 
taxes, second ; for yourself, last, rem: mber. I'll hold 
the threc-cent piece for security. Rin along now, 
and don’t get things mixed up at :chool any more than 
you can help, to-day. I'll take your nu nber and send 
it round in the course of the mo: ning.” 

“Do you mean it, sir?” ejaculated Paul, a grand 
light of grateful joy beaming from his eyes. ‘‘ Do you 
mean,” he went on, ‘‘ that you’re going to trust a boy, 
like me, with thirteen dollars ?” 

“O, get along with you,” was the somewhat unre- 
fined reply. He quickly added, ‘‘I used to know a 
school-boy—when I was young, long ago—his name 
was Llewellyn, and you look a good deal the same sort 
of boy. I think I can trust you with my lawn-mower; 
besides, I expect you to pay me for it.” 

“*Indeed I will, sir,” assured Paul, and there cer- 
tainly was in his great frank eyes promise sufficient to 
satisfy anyone having faith in human truthfulness. 

Paul bade Mr. Van Deuzen good morning, and out- 
side the store he lingered once more beside his favorite 
mower. 

He went up toit and said, softly, -‘ You're mine, 
now; mine, my hearty ; and a good summer’s work lies 
just before you and me. O won't we flatten the 
taxes 

Mr. Van Deuzen looked out. ‘‘I see,” he said. 
‘that you want that particular lawn-mower, and it 
you sha!] have. Isn’t it school time?” he questioned. 

Paul started in haste. He had been “ perfect” in 
punctuality thus far during the term, and on that morn- 

ing he was perfect also—by a hair’s breadth only, how- 
ever ; for he entered with flushed face and heart at its 
quickest beat, having run all the distance from the 
store to the schoo). How he did wish that he had asked 
to have the mower sent home before dinner-time. 
Would it be at the store when he went by on his way 
home, he wondered? Ifso, he would take it along 
himself. 

At last school was dismissed ; and, oh joy! the place 
where the mower had stood was empty. The watch 
factory was too far away from the Triangle for Mrs. 
Morton to go home at noon. Paul was accustomed to 


take his dinner alone. He called it dinner, although 
it was only the simplest luncheon. The time devoted 
to it on that day was so brief that he had plenty left 
to oil his new possession and try it upon the few points 
of grass that radiated toward the three angles of his 
own door-yard. 

The mower went very well; so well that the grass 
at the Triangle was cut at a quarter before one of 
the clock, on that delicious day in April. 

Paul longed to try his blades on other blades in larger 
fields, but instead of doing as he wished to do he 
returned to school. The fates were on Paul's side that 
one day, at least ; for that afternoon, a telegram arriv- 
ing, off went the teacher to parts unknown, and off 
went Paul in search of work. 

A manly feeling took possession of him as he set 
forth. He held his head very high; he planted his 
feet very firmly on the stones over which he walked ; he 
felt brave enough and strong enough to do good work, 
if only he could find it. There was plenty of grass 
two inches high in the door-yards that were not 
ample enough to be called lawns; but April grass is 
not very troublesome, and the first afternoon was not 
particularly encouraging. He made one engagement, 
however. It was to take care of a certain yard, a half 
a mile from his home, from the first of May until the 
first of October ; the grass to be cut every week, and 
the sum to be paid, five dollars. He trundled off his 
machine and cut it the same afternoon, reeciving the 
money due, exactly twenty-two cents, which he left at 
the store of Mr. Van Duesen on his way home, to be 
placed to his credit. 

It was a bright little fire that April day that burned 
on the stove for Mrs. Morton when she returned home. 
She felt that there was unusual warmth and brightness 
in it, although no Paul met her atthe door; but I 
must tell you where Paul was at that instant. 

The Dale:, the family who lived where the wind.- 
mills were, had telegraphed that they were coming home 
the next day. This home-coming was unexpected, 
and James, the gardener, wasin trouble. A week of 
damp and rain had made his rheumatism grow as fast 
as the weeds, and his muscles had gotten into a tangle 
of pain that the old man was doing his best to get 
through. And at the very moment Paul! was dragging 
his mower by poor old James was getting ready to 
cut the lawn in order to make everything look well oa 
the morrow. 

Paul saw him, and called out, 

**Shall Icome in and help you with my machine ?” 

‘*Massy sakes alive!” exclaimed James. ‘ Now, 
whar "bouts did that come from? Yes, Marster Paul, 
come ‘long in, and no fellab, since the arth was rounded 
up, never did need help no mor’n I do.” 

** Well, here I am, James, and all ready for work. 
Don’t you think my mower is a beauty? Just see 
how easy it works,” and, with the words, Pau! made 
a start for the farther end of the lawn, his machine 
running along smoothly and evenly and with little 
apparent effort on his part. 

‘* Folks is a-comin’ in the mornin’,”’ said James, as 
Paul returned on his course; *‘ and,” he} added, in a 
melancholy tone, ‘‘if this ar lawn don’t look asit used to 
look, this cullud person wouldn't be wanted here long, 
no how. De young missus, she say, ‘James is gettin’ 
ole; he better go;’ and James ’s got no whares "tal! to 
go to, "less de Lord call him up in de clouds, and 
‘pears like the time isn’t quite come for the last 
journey.” 

‘‘Mr. Dale will never send you away, James—not 
this summer, at least—because the lawn is not cut. 
I’ve got just time enough to run this picce through to- 
night, and I'll be here extra early in the morning to 
finish,” said Paul encouragingly. 

“*Honey,” asked James, ‘‘ whose mower you got?” 

“It’s borrowed till I pay for it.” 

“If you're a-thinkin’ to pay for that ‘ar thing a- 
cuttin’ grass you'll get most drefful disappointed,” said 
James; ‘‘this chile tried it once and had to give up 
beat.”’ 

‘“‘I mean to try and not give it up,” laughed Paul, 
as he started off on another round, begging James 
not to try to follow him. James was only too happy 
to obey Paul’s request, and slowly, with much pain, 
got himself to the house. 

**Poor old soul,” thought Paul, as he saw him 
mount the last step. ‘‘If Mr. Dale hadn’t so much to 
think of he’d have time to see that James needs an 
assistant. I just wish he’d let me keep the lawn this 
summer.” 

Paul patiently went up and down, up and down, 
until the task he had allotted himself was done, and 
then off he went to the Triangle, so glad and expect- 
ant of the joy his story would give his mother. 

The oak table (4 relic from the better days) had 
been spread and waiting a long time; the evening 
lamp was lighted, and the tired mother was beginning 
to fee] anxious, when the stillness of the little house 
was invaded by the sound of the mower on the walk. 

Paul threw the door open, and called, 


“Will you come here a moment, please, mamma ?” 

You may not need to be told that Paul’s mother 
was not far away from the words that met her waiting 
ears, and, as we all know, there was Paul, “tired half 
to death,” according to his own declaration, but quite 
able to take his full part in the scene that followed. 

The thirteen-dollar lawn-mower was lifted up the 
steps and safely housed that night. After supper 
Paul went to take a good-night look at it. His mother 
surprised him in the midst of his little act of endear-. 
ment. 

“I'm afraid,” she said, but ber boy’s face looked up 
so eager, and so full of the kind of courage that it 
seems wicked to smother under our own old, miser- 
able failures, that she stopped just there, and smiled, 
saying; ‘* Whoever, Paul, would have taought that 
you could take such a queer little thing for your Cas- 
Ue in Spain as that lawn-mower ?” 

‘But this, mamma,” laughed Paul, ‘‘is a castle I 
can take out of Spain, because it is on wheels.” 

‘* Yes, possibly you can,” she said, ‘‘if you are not 
too lame to-morrow to take yourself out of bed.” 

Paul lifted himself with a sudden twinge in his back 
that told in his face before he could suppress a scream. 

** A boy as old as you ought to know better than to 
kill himself the first day,” she added, with the im- 
pulse that human nature nearly always obeys to 
blame somebody, if anything goes wrong. 

**O, it’s nothing at all,” said Paul. ‘‘ Why, mother, 
if you knew how many knocks and kicks and hurts 
and tumbles we boys get and take every week I 
s’pose you'd be in a worry all the time. My back does 
ache, but it has saved old James some twinges, I hape.” 

‘Old backs expect to ache,” she said; ‘‘ young ones 
have no business to. I'm going to give you a good 
rubbing ; and here, you must take this,” she added, a 
moment later, having dropped arnica into water, 
which she offered with an anxious mamner that 
amused Paul. Nevertheless he swallowed the eon- 
tents of the glass, and watched his mother as she pro. 
ceeded to mix arnica and ‘*‘ Poni,” preparatory to the 
rubbing she had announced. 

** Will not one do ?” he questioned. 

‘*Both are excellent. 1 don’t know which is the 
better,” she said, ‘so lam going to make the cure 
certain. I'm worried about you, Paul. If anything 
happens to you I shall wish that you had never seen 
the Jawn-mower.” 

‘*Nothing bad is going to happen to me, mother. 
Don’t you worry. I’m tip-top this minute. Hurrah 
for arnica and ‘Pond!’” he called out after the rub- 
bing, at the head of the stairs. ‘' Good-night.” 

‘(;00d-night,” went up softly to him in response, 
and soon Paul was asleep; long velvety stretches of 
lawn to mow and lawn-mowers floating ribbon-like 


through his brain. 
(To becontinued ) 


THE PROFESSOR'’S CHAIR. 
WHAT IS A DYNAMO”? 


ISE men formerly believed electricity to be a 
‘“flaid” Now they say: We do not know, 
certainly, what it is, but until we discover we will 
call ita fluid. Butif they do not know what it 1s they 
know several ways of making it. The dynamo-elec- 
tric machine isa new way. A short name for it is 
“Dynamo.” Old ways of producing electricity you 
have seen. All young persons have seen a thunder- 
storm, during which electricity is produced in the 
clouds and shows itself in flisbes of lightning. <A very 
beautiful way is to fix a cylinder or a plate of glass so 
that it can be turned by a crank like a grindstone, rub- 
bing, the while, against a cloth or leather covered 
with amalgam ; this produces charming electric 
sparks. Another way is by a galvanic battery, such 
as is used in telegraph offices. This would be an ex- 
cellent method if it were not rather expensive. The 
dynamo-electric machine produces electric forces much 
cheaper than does the galvanic battery ; and the chief 
reason why there are a great number of new electric 
inventions is that within a few years electric force has 
become cheap, owing to this newmachine. 1 shall try 
to explain it. 

The secret of the new machine is that when an iron 
rod, *“‘insulated "—that is, coated with some substance 
which will prevent any electricity in it from escaping 
away—is moved to and fro near enough to a magnet to 
be influenced by its maguetism, waves of electricity 
will be produced in the iron. This is called ‘‘ mag- 
netic induction.” Usually, in making a dynamo, the 
iron, after it has been coated, or ‘‘ insulated,” is bent 
into a ring, and mounted between the poles of a mag 
net, and connected with a steam-engine by contriv- 
ances which cause the ring—or ‘‘ armature,” as it is 
called—to rotate rapidly. As it revolves, each part 
comes in turn underneath the poles of the magnet. 
This creates electricity, which is kept in the ring by 
means of the insulating coat, and there is an odd de- 
vice, called a ‘‘ commutator,” which leads it away to 
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where it can be stored for use. What is called al 
‘‘Gramme ” machine is one form of dynamo. 

For several years past electricians have been bring- 
ing these dynamo machipes more and more into use, 
and making them larger and larger. Wherever you 
see electric lights burning you may be sure there is 
hidden somewhere near adynamo. Edison has lately 
made two, each of which cost about #6,000 and was 
large enough to furnish electricity for a thousand 
lamps. Each has twelve immense magnets, and a 
great armature made of copper; and the steam-engine 
employed to turn the armature has to be one hundred 
and eighty horse power, or strong enough to drive a 
lecomotive a mile a minute. The armature revolves 
three hundred and fifty timesa minute. One of these 
dynamos was sent to Paris to show Europeans what 
American inventors can do. 

In reading modern accounts of electricity you are al- 
most sure to see mention of the dynamo. Remember 
that a dynamo is a newly invented machine for produc- 
ing electricity by steam power, in large quantities and 
very cheaply. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Niece: 


We could scarcely have expected that Dr. Abbott 
would remember to send us a letter while he was 
so busy going from one famous place to another in 
Eogland. But he has; and! am glad he introduccs to 
us this ‘‘new boy.” I suppose this boy had as much 
promise of a happy and useful manhood as any of my 
nephews have now, but bis life was neither happy nor 
useful as it should have been, and the trouble which 
spoiled a man began when he was a boy at school. He 
wasted his time, his strengtb, his money; and although 
he lived long enough to write some very beautiful 
poetry, and to make himself famous, neither his poetry 
nor his fame is wholly good. So, though this letter 
is an interesting thing, it makes me sad to think how 
many years of sorrow and misery this boy brought 
upon himself and others just because he did not learn 
when he was a boy to make himsedf obey. He knew— 
that is, his mind knew—that what his body often wanted 
to do was bad, yet he did not stop it. What tasted 
good for the moment that he took, without thinking 
what would come after. But now for the letter. Please 
notice what Dr. Abbott says about the n’s and the u’s. 

CamBRipog, England, March 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am writing this letter in one of the famous libraries of the world ; 
and quite the moet beautiful library I bave ever seen. It was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren; | wonder if any of your nephews and 
nieces can tell who he was, and when he lived. It is the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and among the objects of epecial 
interest and beauty in the library are marble bust« of some of the 
great men who have graduated from this college ; among them Ten- 
nyson, Lord Lyndhurst, Barrow, Coke, Julius Hare, Harvey, Bentley, 
Bacon and Newton. Close at hand is Newton's old telescope; and 
a queer looking old telescope it is. Right behind me is a most 
beautiful statue of Lord Byron, who was also 4 graduate of Trinity; 
and lying before me on the table is the following letter written by 
him; it waa the sight of this letter which led me to write this little 
note to you, to introduce a vew boy to your nephews and nieces. 


Dear Madam — 

My Mamma being unable 
to write herself desires I wil! let you know that 
the potatoes are now ready and you are welcome to 
them whenever you please— 
She begs you will ask Mrs. Parkyne if she would 
wish the poney to go round by Nottingham 
or to go home the nearest way as it ls now quite weil 
but too small to carry me— 
I have sent a young Kabbit which I beg Mis 
Frances will accept off and which I promised to 


her 

rend before. My Mamma desires 4 best com- 
pliments to you all in which I join. Lam 

Dear Aunt, 

Yours sincerely, 

Byron. 
Newstead Abbey Novr sth 
1798 

I hope you will excuse all blunders aga it is the 
first letter Il ever wrote. 

1 do not think your nephews and nieces will discover mary binn- 
ders. I have copied it exactly, though whether the printer will print 
it exactly as I have copied it, 1 do not know. I hope so. It is writ- 
ten very plainly ; the letters are large and round, and of 4 very even 
size; every n is an n, not au. bope all your tephews and 
nieces will notice that in thie first letter that Byron ever wrote he 
gave his full address. But why did he not vive his first name? 

Yours sincerely, LYMAN 


Among the scrap-books sent me for sick children 
were two remarkably pretty ones—one very larg¢, from 
Mary McC., and one smaller, but very nice, from Ada 
S. These, with a few others, I gave to one of my older 
nieces to carry to a hospital in Newark in which ] have 
been much interested. She writes me a letter about it 
which I wish I could let you read, but it has init so 
much that is just for me alone that I shall have to take 
out this little bit only for you. She says: ‘‘I celebrated 
St. Patrick’s Day by going out to Newark and I hope 
the result of my visit wil) be satisfactory, though I 
fear I did not accomplish just what you wished m+¢ to. 
The books will go to the St. Barnabas Hospital, and will 
belong especially to the ‘Frankie bed,’ that being al- 


ways occupled by the chief invalid, as being next the 
nurse’s room.” 

Now, I am going to ask this niece of mine to tell me 
something more about this huspital, and particularly 
about this ‘‘Frankic bed” and some of the little in- 
mates ef it, and when she does I wil! tell you. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for the pretty card you sent me. I like to 
read the letters in The Christian Union very much, This is my third 
letter I have written to you, bat my letters have vever been printed. 
If you ever come to Buffalo I wish you would ceme and see us. | 
would like to sce you very mach. We had a little dog last winter, 
but we had to give him away, becanse he was so mischievous. Te 
always would pull the blankets and robes out of papa’s sleigh, and 
tear them and lots of other things. I would like to have kept him, 
bat papa did not want himany more. Ile wae a Newfoundland 
dog, and his name was Ponto. I have a cat which I like very much, 
but I wou'd like to have adog too. There’#a lady said she would 
vive me alittle white dog, but she never brought it, and papa said 
when he had time be would get it. We want to send you some 
money for the poor boys’ homes, and mamniw sald we could. With 
love, Your loving niece, CHARLOTTE E. D. 


It is too bad dogs will have bad habits. We have 
been troubled by the sorrowful news that our beauti- 
ful Victor is a thief, and steals eggs. We have talked 
to him, and he has been whipped, but there is reason 
to think he continues in the evil practice. Did any of 
my nephews ever have such a fault tocure ina dog? 


Provivexce, R. 1, Feb. 5, 1582. 
bear Aunt Patience : 

I like very mach to hear mamma read your letters in The Chris- 
tian Union. I am alittle boy eight years old. | would like very 
mnch to be one of your nephews. It snowed hard last night. Not 
a single team or horee-car has been by to-day. The snow is very 
deep ; in some places being as hich as the fence. 

1 am afraid my letter ic getting too long. Good bye. 

J. A. 


Your letter seemed longer to your fingers, as you so 
carefully made each letter, than it will look to you 
after the printer has copied it. Your great pile of 
snow has melted away long ‘before this, but as I write 
the air is full of whirling snowflakes trying their best 
to make a real storm, but the ground eats the flakes 
up as soon as they touch it, and in amoment the sun 
will come out and laugh at the clouds; it has done so 
already two or three times to day. 


FRANKLIw~, Mich., Feb. 19, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


1 am learning to write and | hope that 1 can write a letter to vou 
soon. Did I tell youthat I havea pretty Esquimaix dog, at my 
home at the farm? I stay at my grandpa’s a part of the time. [le is 
a doctor, and I ride with him sometimes, and drive his black horse. 
We have Guinea-fowls«, and turkeys, and peacocks, at the farm, and 
I have a goat to drive in harness. I goto Sunday-echool. Grandpa 
takes The Christian Union. I went to hear a man speak who came 
from Burmah. Grandpa says he i¢ a Karen. He is not a white man, 
he is guing back tu hi« country to tell them of the B.ble and Jesna, 

Hanny W. D, 


Tell your grandfather, please, that I don’t think 
good doctors know how much good they do bringing 
hope into our homes, and I think pcople are more 
grateful than they show sometimes. | hope that Karen 
will carry back a good account of this Christian peo- 
ple. 


- 


MoxKELt MNE Jan. 2, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I forgot to tell you that the sides of our house were made of wood 
and the roof was of “ shakes.” The ceiling was made of cloth with 
paper over it. That would not do very well to walk on if we had sn 
up-staire, but we did not haveany. What little anima! is it that 
makes himself a house of paper and cloth? I think that I read 
something about it in the “St. Nichelas,” but [| cannot quite re- 

I asked a man what “ Mokelumne” meant. He said that it meant 
“clear water,” but the only river bere is Mokelumne river, and it 
ooks like a maddy ditch. And the highest hill here is called Butte 
Mountain. But I know what Calaveras means, it means a vailey of 
bones. Maybe it is because there is a big cave fall of bones in ir. 
We went to it last summer, and at the same time we went to see the 
Big Trees, and they were worth going tosee. There was one that 
had fallen, and a horse could go through it. There was a little house 
built on the stump of a tree where they had dances. Some of them 
were taller than any church steeple that lever saw. Some of the 
trees had names, and one of them was called “ Henry Ward 
Beecher.” 

I want to thank you for the miniature Christian Union and your 
pretty card. At Christmas we hada great many pretty books sent 
us. I had «ix dolla, and my little sister had seven. Goord-by. 

Your little niece, JEANNETTE B. G. 


Now somebody must tell Jeaunette what that little 
creature is. 


Syracuse, Feb. 17, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have written to you once before, bat I thought you did not cet 
it, tll) you sent me that nice littie Christian Union, and also that dear 
littie carJ. Thaok you for them both. They are very nice indeed. 
I got three vases for a Christmas present,a pair of scissors, a nice 
autograph album, and lags of other nice things. The girlie at Mar- 
cellus have formed a littie Missionary Society, aud they make little 
mts, and other little fancy articles. Jennie Everets is making a 
Bible cushion. My brother Eddie and I take the * St. Nicholas,” end 
Eddie has “* Robinson Crusoe,” and ** Tom Brown at Rugby.” I am 
getting a collection of advertisement cards with fancy pictures on 
them. I would like to know if the other nieces and nephews have 
giants to fight. > Mine is giant X. I am taking music lessons. 

With much love to al! the other nieces and nephews, 
I remain your loving niece, AnNa M. R. 


I am afraid all of us either have to fight giants, or 
else, what is worse, are their slaves. My little Sunday- 
school girls and I agreed that we would make a grand 
effort this year to conquer some of the giants that 
troubled us, and we would take a new one every 


month. I find it takes a great deal of real bravery to 


fight mine, for they are very strong; but I find there is 
plenty of help for me whenever I ask it. 


West Huron Sr., Buffalo, N. Y., March 3, 1852. 

| am afraid a mistake has been made in my exchange. I! want to 
get Indian relics and to trade for them picture-cards, fosaile, min- 
erals, crystals, glacial markings, postage stamps and coins. 

I have received a number of card« from persons who wish to ex- 
chaage for Indian relics, and have received one package of pictare- 
card¢. 

Those who have sent me things can have them retnarned-by send- 
ing me the postage. Yours truly, L. A. BExEDICT. 


CHARITY REPORT. 


Previonaly acknowledged, $23 98 
Little Ethel C. G, . . 13 70 
Fisie Matthias, . 1 00 
Gussie L. G and Bertha C. Hitchcock, . 
Bertha L. Dennison, . ‘ é 25 
Mabel Maynard, . ‘ . 05 
Jeannette and Fanny Gillcepy, ‘ 51 
Editn G. Griswold, ‘ ‘ 15 
Total, S11 
Affectionately, Acnt Patience. 


PUZZLES. 
“QUARE WORD. 
1. To rwe. 2% A metal. 3. To adhere. & Eecapes. 5. A town 
of France. 6. Showy in apparel. FRANK May. 
CHARADE. 
My tirst is to obstruct. 
My second is sometimes a fight. 
My whole is by Webeter called 
A carriage, small and light. 
ANN A. Guan. 
Pl. 

Presidents of the United States, 

BR. aacdhijmnnoqeny. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

A man took his 2, 3, 58 and went 10,5, the woods. Before he had 
gone far, he heard his son, 4, 2, 6, 7 out, the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 
11, 12, i# here. He answered 1, 5, 6, 7, him 1,5, come again, 5, 13— 
6, ©, 10, him wa't for me. Mra. Epwarp Kenr. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 
All — are nicer cooked by — 
Blustering — has a sort of — for me. 
Consin — do — me. 
Ile was — good at his—. 
The tenor — must —. 
Bring me some — from the store on the — side of the etreet. 
The — 1 bought was very —. 
I want a — of velvet from the little store under the —. 
Would the man — him to —? 
The pretty blue — was broken by a severe —. 
CROS8WORD ENIGMA. 

In regal and eagle, not in bird ; 

In hammer and grammar, not in word ; 

In armor and farmer, not in tend; 

In labor and neighbor, not in friend; 

In river and quiver, not in rap ; 

In matter and hatter, not in cap ; 

In street and heat, not in red ; 

In pica and mica, not in bed. 

Whole is a statesman of great fame, 

Look o’er these lines and find his name. 

Witt A. Merrs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 9th. 


Pror.” 


J. D. P. 


Decapitations.—Y-rivet; o-bey; n-one; c-reel; e-stop; d-ire; 
e-parch, l-one; e-late,; o pen; n-ode. (Ponce-de-Leon.) 
Kex.—-S PORTIVELY 
1232346678986 
Lanse 27-53 
53 
416 
Kasay Numerical Enigma.—Dute of Wel ington. 
Hidden Awuthora.—Eliot, Black, Dumas, Verne, Eber, Cooper, 


Kingsley, Stowe, Braddon. 


Nine Letter Inamond. — P 
8 O B 
RES ET 
SETTLER 
POSTPONED 
BELOVED 
TENET 
RED 
D 


Positives and Comptratices.— Corn-corne-, coop-cooper; cent- 
center; East-Easter, add-adder. broth-brother; custom-customer. 

Pi Puzzle.- 

Learn patience from the lesson ; 
Though the night be drear and long, 

To the darkest sorrow there comes a n.orrow, 
A right to every wrong. 

Firet complete set of answers received from Frank May, others from 
S. H. H., Evelyn Eldridge, F. A. P., Marion L. MacColl, M. J. G.. 
L. F., Louise T., Mre. M. A. W. Brown. Answers to puzzies of 
March 2d were received from Frank May and M. C. D. 
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Books anil Authors. 


MODERN PHYSICS. 


Judge Stallo’s volume is hardly of a popular char- 
acter. The opening sentence of its preface to be sure 
states its pages ‘‘are designed as a contribution not 


_ to physics, nor, certainly, to metaphysics, but to the 


theory of cognition.” With this statement we en- 
tirely disagree, and should in every respect reverse 
the author’s description of his work. It consists of 
two parts: the first an examination of the atomo- 
mechanical theory of physical action, which is at this 
period universally prevalent; the second part is a 
series of metaphysical discussions of the nature of 
reality, the infinity of the universe, and the nature 
of space. The whole is evidently the production of a 
keen and able-minded metaphysician, who has fa- 
miliarized himself with the results of modern physical 


‘science, and not with modern psychology. Thus, to 


give a single but sufficient illustration, he deals with 
the nature of space without making any allusion to 
Lotze’s theory of local signs, which is like discussing 
sound without alluding to the theory of vibrations. 
All through a want of psychological knowledge is felt; 
he does not completely comprehend even what the 
English School mean by the association of ideas. 
Now any theory of cognition must be essentially psy- 
chological, and we pass therefore a criticism on the 
book which we should not make were it not for the 
claim we have cited from the preface. 

The author has been so much isolated that we fear 
he does not fully appreciate how much doubt and 
uncertainty lurk in scientific minds concerning the 
atomic constitution of matter, and that he somewhat 
overestimates the novelty of this presentation of the 
atomo-mechanical theory of the universe. Yet his 
compact, clear and skillful marshaling of the data 
used in his attacks upon this theory cannot fail to 
exert a beneficial influence upon scientific opinion, and 
to excite profitable discussion. Indeed this part 
reveals much thorough and patient study, profound 
thought, and unusual acumen in arriving at the 
essentials. We commend the perusal of it to every 
student of physics or chemistry. 

When we come to the metaphysical portions we find 
many statements to which we can by no means assent. 
Thus on pages 141-42 he appears to have failed to un- 
derstand Mill correctly. When he states on page 149 
that ‘‘we have experiential knowledge of moving 
bodies, but not of pure motion,” he betrays grave un- 
familiarity with physiology. In his discussion of space 
it is, we think, inexcusable that he is apparently totally 
ignorant of the great advances recently made in the 
analysis of the origin of the conception of space. Just 
description affirms that chapters IX-XIV are in many 
respects crude from the lack of sufficient knowled 
of the newer psychology, and we might add, its hand- 
maid, physiology. 

The author’s style is extraordinarily compact and 
clear, his exposition most admirable His very con- 
sciseness demands of the reader a somewhat concen- 
trated attention, so that it is quite impossible to take 
up the book and skim rapidly through it. A less skill- 
ful writer would have produced a treatise longer and 
less clear, if not even obscure. We object some- 
what to his Latinized diction and too frequent use of 
terms from philosophers who wrote in Latin. Simpler 
language would often serve his purpose ; is it better to 
write about the quadrature than the squaring of the 
circle (p. 296)? 

The printer’s work is beautiful and accurate. The 
volume contains no illustrations. 


A FAMOUS FAMILY.’ 

There are stars and there are constellations. There 
are great individuals, and there are great families. 
Sometimes a single man like Daniel Webster burste 
upon the world with nothing in his predecessors to ac- 
count for his greatness, and nothing in his successors 
to perpetuate it. Sometimes a family arises whose 
various members exhibit in different ways and with 
different degrees of brilliancy the same inherent and 
essential light. Such was the Mendelssohn family. 
Felix Mendelssohn is the one most widely known, but 
he was only one of several, and his reputation has out- 
lived that of the others chiefly because the echoes of 
his sweet music go on repeating themselves and en- 
circling the globe, while other thoughts of other 
thinkers have obscured or supplanted the work of his 
grandfather. 

Moses Mendelssohn, a German Jew—born at a time 


1 The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By J. B. Stallo. 
International Scientific Series. Vol. xxxvili. (New York: D, 
Appleton & Co.) 

2 The Mendelssohn Family. 1729-1847. From Letters and Jour- 
nals. By Sebastian Hensel. With Eight Portraits from Drawings 


when Jews in Germany were ostracized both by law 
and by society, and when the Jews themselves, as nar- 
row as the Gentiles, repaid Gentile scorn with com- 
pound interest—had the strength and courage and lib- 
erality sufficient to break ever the prejudices of his 
own people and intellectual genius sufficient to over- 
come those of his anti-Jewish neighbors. Dependent 
all his life for his support upon his labors in a com- 
mercial warehouse, he yet earned a reputation as one 
of the foremost philosophical thinkers of the eigh- 
teenth century—a century that produced Lessing and 
Kant. His son Abraham inherited his force of char- 
acter and his liberality of view, though not his intel- 
leetual and philosophical ability. He became a suc- 
cessful banker, and was always a student with genuine 
appreciation for art and literature. Felix Mendelssohn 
was the son of this Abraham, and the qualities of the 
father and the grandfather descended to the grandson 
and his sister Fannie. The whole circle in which they 
moved was one of culture and refinement, in which 
there were not wanting individuals of real, though 
sober and self-restrained genius. Fannie’s husband, 
Wilhelm Hensel, was a prosperous artist, and, if he 
used the crayon as well as in his letters he uses the 
pen, must have been an artist of no mean proficiency. 
The two volumes tell the story of the life of this circle, 
and tell it in the letters of the members of the circle. 
Some one has said that conversation is a lost art; this 
might even more truthfully be said of letter-writing. 

Newspapers and books have grown so cheap that we 
look to the printed instead of the written page for en- 
tertainment and instruction, and postage has grown so 
cheap that we send now-a-days twenty notes where a 
century ago we would have sent, perhaps by private 
hands, a single letter. But letter-writing is an art the 
world cannot afford to lose. No printed page can take 
the place of personal correspondence, and we can con- 
ceive of no more delightful inspiration to and instruc- 
tion in this almost lost art than the reading of these 
letters, some of which are as exquisite in their way as 
Mendelssohn’s music itself. 


Introduction to the History of Education. By Oscar Brown- 
ing. Old Greek Education. By G. P. Mahaffy. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) These two books are the initial vol- 
umes in an Education Library which these publishers pro- 
pose to issue, and an admirable collection of books it prom- 
ises to be. Mr. Browning's work is a historical account of 
the educational systems of the world from the gymnasia of 
ancient Greece to the public schools of modern England. It 
gives a vast amount of lucid information concerning the 
ideas, methods and purposes of education among the great 
nations of the past, discusses Greek and Roman educational 
theorie+, treats of educational matters in the Middle Ages in 
the hands of the RKealists, Naturalists and Humanists, and 
among the Jesuits and Janseniste. The ideas of Koger 
.Ascham, of Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Fichte and Pestallozzi 


pare set forth with more or less fullness, but always in a very 


entertaining fashion. As a history of the growth of educa- 
tional ideas the book may be commended as admirable in 
every feature. Professor Mahaffy’s contribution to this series 
is equally valuable. His admirable scholarship and his 
familiar knowledge of Greek life are already known to 
scholars at large. His accounts of Greek social life and of 
the Greek literature have found favor and general recogni- 
tion for their comprehensiveness and accuracy of informa- 
tion. In the present volume Professor Mahaffy discusses 
with more or less of detail the daily life and work of the 
Greek schoolboy, from his earliest years through his experi- 
ence in the gymnasia and his later intercourse with the 
sophist or the philosopher. No teacher who desires an intel- 
ligent mastery of his profession ought to leave these books 
unread. 

English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. With a Glance 
at the Past. By Henry Morley. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) This work was prepared by Professor Morley as the 
2,000th volume issue in the Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors, in which, during the last forty years, the classic 
writers of England have appeared with more or less fullness. 
It was natural, therefore, that at this advanced stage of a 
valuable enterprise, Baron Tauchnitz should desire to furnish 
something in the form of a key for the whole vast literature 
which he has given to the world in the series which bears his 
name. Professor Morley’s qualifications as a literary scholar 
are too well known to need more than a mention here. He 
is @ writer of great industry, and although he lacks brilliancy 
of style he is usually accurate and judicious. This volume 
bears abundant witness to the breadth of his knowledge, al- 
though it is not without those defects which are almost neces- 
sarily involved in the plan adopted by Professor Morley. It 
was an immense undertaking to present in so brief a space 
so condensed and so comprehensive a history of English lit- 
erature, and it is not surprising that Professor Morley has made 
some characterizations of writers which are not happy, and 
a few which are positively misleading. As a whole, however, 
his work is trustworthy, and will prove of great value to 
those who need a succinct compendium of English litera- 
ture. 

A Manual of Historical Literature, By Charles Kendall 
Adams. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Professor 
Adams is known as one of the best historical scholars in this 


country, and it is certairf that among all the careful studies | 


which have come from his pen there has been nothing more 
useful and helpful to the historical student than this work. 
It is made up of brief descriptions of the most important 
histories in English, Fremch and German, together with 


practical suggestions as to methods and courses of historical 
study. It is in fact a survey of all historical literature, 
characterizing briefly, but clearly and comprehensively, the 
scope, spirit and method of each historian and so putting 
into the hands of the student or the general reader a key to 
the great and constantly growing mass of historical litera- 
ture. Under such captions as The Universal Histories, 
Histories of Antiquity, Histories of Greece, Histories of 
Rome, Histories of the Middle Ages, Histories of Modern 
Times, Histories of Italv, Histories of Germany, Histories of 
England, Histories of the Smaller Nationalities of Europe, 
Histories of the United States, very clear sub-divisions of 
each subject are introduced, snd the table of contents itself 
affords a bird's-eye view of the whole field of history. Pro- 
fessor Adams's scholarshipz uarantees the general accuracy 
of the work, which will bs found invaluable not only to 
special students but to general readers as well. 

Golden Poems by British and American Authors. Edited 
by Francis F. Browne. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
Mr. Browne is known as agentieman of very considerable 
culture and of admirable literary taste; one, indeed, well 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken in this at- 
tractively-bound work. Less ambitious in its range than the 
previous publications of Bryant, Dana, and others, it at- 
tempts to fill a place of itsown. It takes a middle ground 
between the larger works referred to and such choice but 
limited collections as Palgrave’s ‘‘Songs and Lyrics.” The 
poems are classified under such heads as By the Fireside, 
Liberty and Patriotism, Rathos and Sorrow, The Better Life, 
Nature's Voices, Battle Echoes, and Scattered Leaves. One 
of the best features of the book is its preservation of a very 
considerable number of excellent single poems which have 
grown into popular favor and love, but which, owing to the 
fact that they have never appeared in book form, are difficult 
to obtain. The rushing current of newspaper literature bears 
many such waifs off into oblivion. Mr. Browne's choice is 
not always happy, but a careful examination fails to discover 
any serious defects, while it is easy to conceive that a pro- 
longed use of the book would make it a very delightful and 
helpful companion. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


A STRIKING POEM. 

We take pleasure in copying from ‘‘ Harper'’s,"’ for April, 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s inspiring poem, ‘‘ The Place"; the 
most charming, to our notion, which she has written since 
her tender sonnet upon the death of Mercedes, the young 
Queen of Spain: 


THE PLACE. 


**I go to prepare a place for you." 

O Holy Place, we know not where thou art! 
Though one by one our well-beloved dead 
From our close claspings wo thy bliss have fled, 

They send no word back to the breaking heart; 

And if, perchance, their angels fly athwart 
The silent reaches of the abyse widespread, 
The swift, white wings we see not, but instead 

Only the dark void keeping us apart. 

Where did He set thee, O thou Holy Place? 
Made he a new world in the heavens high hung, 

So far from this poor earth that even yet 

Ite firet glad rays have traversed not the space 

That lies between us, nor their glory flung 
On the old home its sons can ne’er forget? 


But what if on some fair, auspicions night, 

Like that on which the shepherds watched of old, 

Down from far skies, in burning «splendor rolled, 
Shal! stream the radiance of a star more bright 
Than ever yet hath shone on morta! sight — 

Swift shafte of light, like javelins of gold, 

Wave after wave of glory manifold. 

From zore to zenith flooding all the height? 

And what if, moved by some strange inner sense, 
Some instinct, than pure reason wiser far, 
Some swift clairvoyance that annulleth space, 

All men eha!l cry, with sudden joy intense, 

“ Behold, behold this new resplendent s‘ar— 
Our heaven at last revealed !—the Place! the Place |” 


Then shall the heavenly host with one accord 
Veil their bright faces in obeisance meet, 

While swift they haste the Glorious One to greet. 

Then ehall Orion own at last his lord, 

And from his belt unloose the blazing sword, 
While pale proud Ashtaroth, with footsteps fleet, 
Her jeweled crown drops humbly at his feet, 

And Lyra strikes her harp’s most rapturous chord. 

O Earth, bid al! your lonely isies rejoice! 

Break into singing, al! ye silent hills; 
And ye, tumultueus seas, make quick reply! 

Let the remotest desert find a voice ! 

The whole creation to its center thrills, 
For the new light of Heaven is in the sky! 


KESHUB CHUNDER 8EN. 


Our readers of two or three years back will recollect a 
striking discourse by Keshub Chunder Sen, the founder of 
the “Brahmo Somaj” in India, published at that time 
in The Christian Union, in which the reformer outlined the 
doctrines of his sect, and bore a striking testimony to the 
power of Christian truth. Our contributor, the Rev. Charles 
Wood, in his journey last year around the world visited 
Chrfnder Sen at his home in Calcutta, and describes in the 
** Atlantic Monthly’ for April his interesting interview, from 
which we make an extract as follows : 

I was shown into just such a drawing-room as one might find in 
almost any of the smaller London houses, with the one exception of 
a large tiger skin stretched upon the floor, which did service as a 
rug. Almost immediately Keshub Chunder Sen entered: he was « 
tall, well-formed man, with a tendency to over-stoutness; coffee- 
colored skin ; eyes of the deepest black and flashing with fire; a 
handsome face, of the Eastern sort, full of animal life and passion, 
yet the face of a possible mystic; long, delicately formed hands, 
such as men of the West rarely, if ever, possess. A good type of 
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the Oriental; dressed, too, as a native gentleman. A long, loose, 
toga-like garment, lighter than any fabrics ever used by us, supplied 
the place of the much more numerous and much lees comfortable 
and graceful articles which make up the erdinary costame in every 
country of Europe. 

His welcome was very cordial. He said nothing about his “ retire- 
ment,” but began at once to ask the usual questions which are put 
to all travelers, in English as pure and grammatical as one would 
near in Oxford or Cambridge, though without that certain accent or 
inflection of the voice which one rarely finds except among native 
bern Englishmen. He spoke with perfect freedom, and with that 
openness of manner which invites questioning. When I asked if a 
member of the Brahmo Somaj would ever epeak of himself as a 
Christian, he said, with a emile, * Ob no, :hat is a term of narrow- 
ness ; the Christian must hate” (I wondered from what sources he 
had formed this idea) *: the Hindu an@ the Buddhist and the Moham- 
medan, but we honorall. Christ is the greatest, his life is the 
purest, but he is only primus inter figres.” Remembering what I 
had heard about his retirement, I inqujred if asceticiam found any 
place in their system. ‘ Not with the pesning which is ordinarily 
given to that word,” was his reply. “ We believe in and advocate 
the greatest simplicity of life; we live @n alms, we eat no meat, and 
there are times when we go into thejwilderness to be alone for 
days.” Then he showed me 4 picfire of himself and his wife, 
seated on the tiger skin which was Ander our feet, spread apparently 
on some hill-top of sand, in a barren Indian desert. He held in his 
hand, eo the picture represented him, the ekfara, an instrument of a 
single string—the only one,I believe, ever used by the Brahmo 
Somaj. **We sometimes spend hours in that position,” he said, 
**communing with the Infinite.” 


SOUTHERN LIFE BEFORE THE WAR. 


Mr. Henry Watterson contributes to the April ** Century ” 
@ picturesque sketch of some contrasts of Northern and 
Southern life before the war, which will aid the people of 
those sections to a little more correct appreciation of the 
situation as it existed twenty years ago, and, indeed, as it 
exists now: 


In those days there were no bloated bondholders. We had not 
even risen to the dignity of the insurance agent Capital was really 
timid, and, for the most part, was represented in the South, as far as 
the East was concerned, by the peddler, the colporteur and the vender 
of lightning-rods, These, who made themselves familiar with 
Southern thoroughfares on|y, were impressed by the manners of our 
ewaggering hero; they stocd abashed before his bullying; they were 
amused by his vulgarity; being for the most part anversed in the 
ways of the world, except that of trade, they were bound to fall into 
mistakes. Not unnaturally, therefore, they mistook the Southern 
ewash»uckler for the Southern gentleman, and carried home a 
daguerreotype of Southern life taken from their adventures, which, 
as we may conjecture, were rarely of the nicest. The South, on its 
part, got its view of the North from the wandering middle-men who 
were best known to it; and thus a mutual misconception sprang into 
existence—taking ita ideas and examples, not from the better classes 
of society,but from the worst. The truth is,that behind these the peo- 
ple, the good people, of the North and South lived, moved, and had 
their being: in the one section, relying upon personal thrift ana indus- 
try to build up fortunes; in the other section,victims to circumstance 
rather than design, accumulating debts as they accumulaied slaves. 
lam eure that I am not mistaken in this; and, indeed, events are 
verifying it. After years of contention and war, the obstructive 
forces are paseing away, and what do we see? Why, in the South, 
looking northward, we see a race, kindred to ourselves, a little less 
effusive, but hardly less yenial, already disciplined and equipped to 
struggle against the winds and the waves. In the North, looking 
southward, the philosophic observer sees, not a huddle of lazy bar- 
barians, composed in large part of murderers and gamblers, but a 
great body of Christian men and women, who have had a hard 
struggle with fate and fortune, but who have stood against the 
elements with a fortitude that contradicts the characters formerly 
imputed to them; he sees the master of yesterday the toiler of to- 
day ; he sees the mistress of the mansion, still a gentlewoman in the 
truest sense, striving and saving, patching, piecing and pinching to 
make both ends meet; he sees, in short, a people born to the luxury 
of a rich soi] and a warm climate, and inured to nothing except the 
privations of disastrous war and unexpected poverty, throwing 
themselves bravely into the exigencies of real life; nowhere indo- 
lent and idle; nowhere demoralized; everywhere cheerful, active 
and sober. 


THE MARRIAGE OF CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


One of the greatest evils incident to Hindoo civilization is 
the early marriage of children. Mr. Wood in his article 
upon Chunder Sen states that he was present one evening at 
a wedding where a boy of six was married toa girl of four. 
‘*The boy,” he adds, ‘‘ must become 4 man before he takes 
his wife to his home, but if he should die in the meantime 


the child whom he ceremonially married must always remain 4 


a widow.” Latterly the Brahmo Somaj have made an effort 
to break up this demoralizing practice by taking an obliga- 
tion upon themselves not to marry their daughters until the 
latter have reached the age af sixteen. It is hard, however, 
in the face of popular custom even for the reformers to ob- 
serve this rule, and Chunder Sen himself lately, in the case 
of his own daughter, broke it, as Mr. Wood relates : 

A few years ago a Maharajah, or prince, was leftan orphan, and 
became necessarily a ward of the English government. His prop- 
erty was cared for, and his education—a very carefal one—seen to 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This young Maharajah ef 
Kuchberge became one of the best known characters in Calcutta, 
and was universally liked, both by the natives and the Europeans. It 
was thought wise for him to travel in Europe, but it was more than 
probable that if he undertook the journey unmarried he would re- 
turn with a European wife, and this would injure his influence over 
his foture subjects, The English government wished him to be 
married at once, and, on looking around for a wife suitable for their 
ward, they decided to make proposals for the hand of the daaghter 
of Keshub Chunder Sen. It was a great temptation; areal Indian 
prince, and called by the English the best of them all, It was too 
great a temptation to be resisted, and a few months before the young 
lady had reached her sixteenth birthday she was married to the 
Maharajah, but with the condition that she was not to be taken to 
his home til! his return from Europe. Even the Europeans consid- 
ered the marriage unobjectionable, but the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj moved a court of inquiry into the conduct of their minister, 
and in spite of his assurance that he had received a direct revelation 
from heaven that tais marriage was right and proper a large num- 
ber withdrew from ;the Brahmo Somaj and organized a reformed 
Sema) of their own. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 


No living man excites a more general interest at the pres- 
ent time than the prime minister of England, and every de- 
tail that can be gathered up, whether respecting his public 
or his private life, is attentively read. H. W. Lucy contrib- 
utes an interesting article to ‘‘ Harper’s"’ upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s home life, from which our readers may learn how the 
statesman enjoys his periods gf domestic repose. 

“ The woodman’s craft is the only exercise, except walking, which 
Mr. Gladstone indulges in. It is many years since he was astride a 
horse, and he never much cared for the exercise. He very rarely 
drives, and neither shoots, hunts, nor dshes. But he is a wreat hand 
with the ax, establishing fresh claims upon the filial respect of Mr.W. 
H. Gladstone, himself no mean crafteman. In the recess, weather 
permitting, and sometimes whetber or not, scarcely a day passes that 
he does not stroll out with his seventy-three years on his head, and 
his ax on his sh oulder, not returning till, if his labor were paid at the 
current wage, he would have earned his dinner. Failing oppor- 
tunity for tree-fel.ing, he takes a turn for an hour or so on the ter- 
race in front of the house, where the flower-garden is, and whence 
may be seen a far-reaching stretch of meadow-land bounded by 
trees. During the session, his hour for retiring to rest is usually con- 
temporaneous with that of the House of Commons. It is oftener 
two than any other hour on the dial that he gets to bed, with the 
consciousness that he must be up betimes to carry on the business of 
an empire on which the sun neversets. At home, in the piping days 
of the recess, he does not follow the wholesome habit of some tired 
legislators, who, being in country quarters, have been known to go 
to bed at ten o'clock, by way of striking an average with the patri- 
otic dissipation of the session. He is rarely to bed before half-past 
eleven, and sometimes hears the chimes at midnight before turning 
in. But at whatever hour he retires to rest, he is down at a quarter 
to eight, and before breakfast walks off to the little chorch in the 
village, where the service is conducted by his son, the rector. There 
is a private fuotway connecting the castie with the gateway leading 
into the road, and here, very soon after eight o'clock every morn- 
ing, fair weather or foul, snow or wintry sunshine, the English Pre- 
mier may be seen walking with light and active footsteps toward the 
village charch.” 


ENGLAND'S DEBT TO MATTHEW ARNULD. 


Mr. Andrew Lang tells in the April ‘‘ Century” what he be- 
lieves England owes to Matthew Arnold: 


I believe Mr. Arnold has done us a great deal of good. The self- 
sufficiency of this country, our belief in our enterprise, trade, intel- 
ligent middile-classes, jealous dissent, right of free speech, and so 
forth, were, fifteen years ago, perfectly incredible and intolerable. 
Eventa have taken a good deal of our conceit out of us. Sadowa, 
Sedan, Isandhlana and Majuba have opened the eyes of many of us 
Ireland and the East have taught us a few lessons of self-distrust. 
But Mr. Arnold bas kepi on enforcing the lessons. He wil! not let 
us rest for an howrin the delusion that our newspapers utter the 
voice of uumitigated wisdom ; that our free speech is necessarily 
true or instructed speech ; that our middle classes, or lower classes, 
or upper clasees, are educated on sound principles; that our dis- 
senters are living and working in a pure spirit of generous and |ib- 
eral and genial Christianity. All our Dagons he has blasphemed 
Our popular writers, our popular theologians, our popular philan- 
thropista, he has touched with his irreverent wit. “ These be thy 
gods, © lerael!"’ he has cried, and the idols look as decrepit as “ that 
twice-battered god of Palestine,” or the superannuated Olympians in 
Bruno’s satirical tract. In this pious and universal crusade, I do not 
mean that Mr. Arnoid has always had right on his side. He has said 
things that seemed cruel, ar otherwise indefensible. He has made 
the dissenters writhe with impotent desire to emite, controversially, 
this cool and agile opponent. Many people, doubtless, have quite 
ehut their senses against him—like the adder who, says St. Augus- 
tine, thrusts the tip of his tail into one of his ears and lays the other 
in the dust. But even these deaf ones know and feel that the bub- 
bles of British optimism are being pricked. They are lese comfort- 
able than of old among their idola They may never repent and be 

fconverted, but their chiidren and their kinsmen are beginning to 
listen to Mr. Arnold, and to try to winnow the wheat from the, per- 
hapa, too copious * chaff” which he offers the public. 


THE DECORATIVE CRAZE DYING OUT. 


There are few sensible people who will not read with 
gratification Mr. A. F. Oakey’s declaration in “‘ Harper's” 
for April that the decorative art craze is dying out, and who 
will not respond affirmatively to the sentiment which he ex- 
presses in the brief extract which we make from his clever 
article: 

The absurdity of making our pariors museams of heterogeneous 
knickknacka, including the wathetic bulrush standing in a besmeared 
drain-pipe, is becoming more and more apparent. We are beginning 
to appreciate that our Japanese collection never appears to such 
advantage as when collected, that our buh! table is no assistance to 
our Smyrna rug, and that, in short, style is—etyle, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Boston is promised a new Democratic weekly paper. 

—The Rev. Wm. M. Baker is writing a new novel, ‘‘ Thirl- 
more.” 

—Ignatius Donelly’s “‘ Atlantis” is a strange book, but 
well worth reading. 

—The Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter denies the authorship 
of Ecce Spiritus." 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard is preparing an “ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning Birthday-Book.” 

—Mr. Longfellow expresses much pleasure over the new 
English edition de luxe of “ Evangeline.” 

—Scribner and Welford will have 250 copies of the new 
edition of Dr. John Hill Burton's ‘‘ Book Hunter.” 

—Marion Harland has written a book about “ Eve's 
Daughters ; or, Common Sense for Maid, Wife and Mother." 

—Carlyle’s ‘‘Tour in Ireland” is to be published in book 
form as early as next June; not as late as October, as at first 
stated 


—The London ‘‘Academy ™ says that Emerson divides with 
Jonathan Edwards ‘the credit of having given to America 
@ place in the history of philosophy.” 

—** How John Bull Lost London; or, The Capture of the 
Channel Tunnel,” is the latest political satire out in London. 
It is a lineal descendant ot ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking.” 

—‘*The Garden of Eden” is a new novel getting itself 
much talked about the other side of the water. There is, 


of course, ‘‘a woman in it.” Who the anthor is every- 
body is guessing, and nobody seems to know. 

—Cussell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are about to publish Dr. 
Kinn’s work of long preparation on ‘‘ Moses and Geology,” 
an attempt at the harmonization of the Bible and science. 

—Mrs. Amory’s life of the artist Copley is one of the most 
truly artistic and elegant books lately issued from the 
American press. Of course it is printed at the Riverside. 

—The Clarendon Press ia soon to issue Professor Bright's 
‘** Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils,” 
being an expansion of lectures delivered to theological stu- 
den ta. 

—Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s Easter poem ‘ Daybreak,” is 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. in beautiful covers, 
with purple lines, fawn, pink and blue decorations. 

—A member of the Appalachian Club, Boston, has pre- 
pared a ‘‘ Walking Guide to the White Mountains,” which 
will be published by A. Williams & Co., of that city, in time 
for summer use. 

—Mr. T. Hall Paine’s new collection of *‘ Sonnets of Three 
Centuries " is at least the tenth collection of English sonnets 
made since this century came in. It is a quarto of 350 pages, 
and its sonnets number 267. 

—Mr. Buslaiev, in his new work on ** The Development of 
Religious Beliefs in Russia,” expresses the opinion that the 
Russian mind takes a profounder interest in religious prob- 
lems than that of any other people. 

—It is announced that the Rev. L. W. Bacon of Norwich, 
Conn., will treat *‘the Sunday Question” in his new book 
bearing that title *‘ from a liberal point of view,” ae if it 
were possible that he could do anything else. 

—S. W. Green’s Son, New York, has hecome the proprietor 
of the * Library of Universal Knowledge,” the publication 
of which was left in astate of suspended animation by reason 
of the bankruptcy of the American Book Exchange. 

—The Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., has published, through 
F. H. Revell of Chicago, a discourse on and against the 
theater, the key-note ef which is struck in these words: 
‘* The actual stage of to-day—the stage as it now existse—is 
a moral abomination.” 

—The Pestalozzi-Stiibchen, founded three years ago at 
Ziirich, has for its object the collection of MSS., books, pict- 
ures and other matters relating to Pestalozzi and his asso- 
ciates, and has begun the publication of a ‘ Pestalozzi 
Bliitter ” to record its work. 

—Mr. Henry J. Jeunings’s story of the life of Cardinal 
Newman Is a little compilation of about 150 pages, interest- 
ing because of its subject, but not showing very good taste, 
and altogether too fulsome in its flattery of a creat man 
whose greatness is partly in his humility. 

—The Congregational Publishing Society of Boston have 
issued the Rey. R. R. Meredith's admirable Notes on the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for the second quarter, 
April to June. These expositions of the lessons are meeting 
with very general favor among teachers, and are certainly 
among the best published. 

—A monthly magazine devoted to advocating the identity 
of the lost tribes of Israel with the Anglo-Saxon race might 
be deemed too great a curiosity to exist, but exist it does, 
nevertheless, as the issue for February before us visibly 
demonstrates. George W. Greenwood is the editor, at 266 
Schermerhorn Street, Booklyn. 

—Mr. G. T. Chester bas an interesting account, in a late 
number of the ‘* Academy,” of an early Christian church at 
Phile, which was partly excavated a year ago by an Ameri- 
can who modestly concealed his name and generously left a 
sum of money with which to continue the work. Who was 
he? Speak, pyramids and sphinxes! 

—A recent writer in the ‘‘Revue de Geographie"’ snatches the 
feather from the cap of adventurous Americans who have 
crossed the Atlantic in a dory by giving credence to the story 
that a canoe (of birch bark, we suppose) with American 
Indians in it was washed ashore on the coast of Germany 
shortly after Cwsay’s conquest of Gaul. 

—Professor Maftin, of Leipsig, who has bought a lot of 
letters from Schi to his physician, refuses to allow them 
to be made public, oy the ground that they were priyileged 
and private communjfations. Correct and sen: ible, Professor 
Martin. Weare giid to hear of one man who has respect 
for the rights of confidential correspondence. 

—The Rev. Dr, Alexander Blaikie, long a well-known 
Presbyterian clergyman of Bostor, bas written a history of 
Presbyterianism in New England, touching on its growth, 
decay, revival, and present mission. The book is a conven- 
ient summary, and has a certain value as piecing out a rather 
obscure corner in American ecclesiastical history. 

—The Rev. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Gospel 
in the Stars,” believes, and in that book attempts to prove, 
that the constellations in the heavens express pictorially and 
mathematicaily the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in ita entire 
system, theoretical and applied. This is a little ahead, 
even, of Piazzi Smith's interpretations of the Great Pyramid. 

—A new edition of the works of Prescott is to be issued by - 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. These are works which should be 
in every library. They include the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” 
3 vols., *‘Conquest of Pery,” 2 vols., ‘* Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,” 3 vols., Philip I1.,” 3 vols., and Robertson's 
“Charles V.” of Spain, with a life of the Emperor after his 
abdication, by Prescott, 3 vols. 

—The ‘‘Athene#um” calls on Mr. James Payn for an arti- 
cle on *‘ The Sham Depreciation of Books that Have a Great 
Popularity,” to accompany his well-known ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” article on “‘Sham Admiration in Literature.” 
This last is the article which contains the following: “On 
the same evening, while some folks were talking about Mr. 
Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ I heard a scornful voice ex- 
claim, ‘Oh! give me “ Paradise Lost,”’ and with that gen- 
tleman I did have it out. | promptly subjected him to cross 
examination, and drove him to that extremity that he was 
compelled to admit he had never read a word of Milton for 


forty years, and even then only in * Enfield’s Speaker.’” 
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Correspondence, 


A CRITICISM AND A REPLY. 
Wr. Editor: 


Will you please give place in your columns to the 
corrections of some errors in the article “A Hard- 
Working Parish.” By R. W. L. 

The first,an unimportant one, but showing inac- 
curacy, ‘*The walls still tinted with plain gray.” It 
is more than two years since they were painted or 
stained red. The ‘‘ beautiful altar” has beeen more 
than twenty years a property of the parish. Also the 
surpliced choir is of long standing. The work begun 
by the Rev. Dr. Croswell, and continued by the Rev. 
Dr. Southgate and the Kev, Dr. Boller, ‘‘is of the 
past,” because they taught the pure doctrines of the 
Church, not borrowing from Rome. 

At the time of the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Bolles 
the communicants numbered more than six-hundred. 

The children’s hospital was in charge of Sister 
Theresa for years before the Fathers of St. John the 
Baptist came to Boston. 

During the rectorship of the Rev. Dr. Bolles the 
galleries of the chureh as well as the floor were full 
sometimes to over-flowing. Now the galleries have 

often only here and there an occupant. A Bostoniay. 


The above ‘‘correction” having been brought to my 
notice, I feel constrained to say just a word in justifi- 
cation of the original article, which seems to have 
been most unfortunately misunderstood. 

It is assumed by the critic that the article was 
written as a special plea for the brotherhood of St. 
John. Allow me to say, once for all, that so far from 
Father Grafton’s desiring that any such account of his 
parish work should be publisbed, he earnestly depre- 
cated the writing of the article. ‘‘Oh, let us work 
on in peace,” he said to me; ‘‘ please don’t put us into 
the papers any more.” The writer had but one aim; 
namely, to tell an unvarnished story of self-sacrificing 
Christian work. 

Again : as to the ‘‘beautiful altar” and “‘surpliced 
choir” being of longer standing than the rectorship of 
Father Grafton, 1 would simply say that the remarks 
are irrelevant, as | am not aware that any assertion was 
ever made to the contrary. Under the same category 
comes the remark as to the Children’s Hospital ; it 
was never suggested that the institution first came 
under the church’s supervision in 1872. 

Permit me once again to «quote Father Grafton, 
since ‘‘ the correction ” seems to imply that it was my 
purpose to depreciate the work of former rectors. “ If 
you write don’t fail to do justice to ibe grand work of 
dear old Dr. Bolles,” were Father Grafton'’s words; 
an injunction which was neglected only because the 
article in hand had another purpose than to write a 
full history of the Advent parish. 

As to the number of communicants when Father 
Grafton became rector,:after a renewed consultation 
of records, with the aid of one connected with the 
church since its foundation, I repeat the assertion 
that the number was but slightiy over two hundred in 
1872. 

The reference to ‘‘The Fathers of St. John the 
Raptist,” I confess to not understanding, vever having 
heard of any such organization. R-W. L. 

Bos pon, March 6, 1582. 


' Yo the Editor of The Christian Union : 


Dgar Sir :—The inclosed slip is 
Boston daily, and seems to merit a sti er circula- 
tion : 


The Legislature at ite session of last year, through the efforts of 
the New Engiand Society for the Suppression of Vice, adopted the 
following statute: 

“Any Court of Record, District, Municipal or Police Court, or 
Trial Justice, shall have authority to exclude minors as spectators 
from the court-room during the trial of any cause, civi] or criminal, 
when their presence is not neceseary as witnesses or parties.” 


A copy of thts statute was forwarded by the officers of the 
society to all Judges and Tria] Justices throughout the State, accom- 
panied by a statement that it would be gratifying ‘* to hear of any in- 
stances in which courts have aVailed themselves of the power cou- 
ferred upon them by this Jaw.” In response scores of letters were 
received from all parte of the State expreesing most earnest approval 
of the statute. 

This is indeed a step in the right direction; buta 
more insidious and therefore more dangerous dissemi- 
nator of evil is the minute descriptions of crimes and 
horrors that crowd the columns of the secular press. 
Does it not sufficiently meet all reasonable demands 
for ‘‘news” to state that a man was murdered at such 
a time and place, without giving the shocking details 
and thereby familiarizing the minds of both young and 
old with crime? Cannot papers be made to pay just 
as well without the sickening items that so often re- 
sound in the newsboy’s cry and pollute the hearts of 
our children when read at home? S. A. E. 


Religious Dlews, 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—The Rev. Dr, Somerville is in Germany, where his preach- 
ing is creating unusual interest and producing a marked 
effect. 

—S8t. Patrick's Day, March 17th, was observed as a day of 
special prayer for Ireland by the Irish branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 


—It is said that the late Bishop Wilberforce never felt a. 


lively interest in theology. He had more heart for eccclesi- 
astical administration. 

—The English Presbyterians are about to get a new bymn- 
book, Two hundred of the hymns in the pres: nt selection 
will be replaced by others. 

—A writer in ‘*‘ Notes and Queries” says, ‘‘ We shall keep 
Easter this year on the anniversary of the day on whick the 
Resurrection actually occurred.” 

—The Rey. T. Jones, of Treherbert, the compiler of a very 
popular Welsh hrmn-book, has died at the age of fifty-seven. 
More than 4,000 mourncrs were present at the funeral. 

—Bishop Thirlwall is described by the ** Pall Mall” as a 
* belated sun of the eightcenth century, of whose admirable 
prose style he was perhaps the last liviug practitioner.” 

—Dr. Vaughan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Sa ford, has 
issued a pastoral inveighing strongly against the ‘‘ de-Chris- 
tianizing "' tendencies of the School Board system of educa- 
tion. He declares that ‘‘no system of elementary education 
can be acceptable to Catholics which does not give the first 
place tothe Catholic religion.” 

—A Presbyterian minister writing from India tells of 
whole villages coming over to Christianity, and adds: 
‘* There is « tremendous upheaval going on all through India 
at the present time, and I fear that Hinduism will fall to 
pleces before the Church of Christ is ready to seize the 
fragments of the ruins, and build up the temple of the 
Lord.” 


—Dr. Macgregor, of Ediuburgh, recently stated, ‘‘ there 
were thousards and multitudes outeide the pale of the 
Church altogether who loved the old Church with a love that 
was strovg and passionate, as they see in her the instrument 
which built up our social and religious liberties, and they 
would do much and dare much rather than see her swept 
away like rubbish from the face of the earth.” 

—The Rev. Dr. James Taylor, lectur'ng in Edinburgh on 
‘Old Scottish Manners,” denies that the literature of dcot- 
land was gloomy, or that her people were shut out from 
amusements in the olden times. They had then more leieure 
to be merry, and exercised to the full what an old writer 
called “the Christian privilege of laughing.” Many would 
dissent from the Doctor's conclusions, and challenge the 
accuracy and soundness of his judgment. 

—Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrew's University, delivered 
the first of the Baird Lectures for the year In Blytheswood 
Church, Glasgow, a few days ago. The subject of the present 
course is ‘‘The Westmiuster Assembly and the Weatmineter 
Standards.” In his first prelection Dr. Mitchell dealt with 
* Preliminary History; Use of Puritanism in the English 
Church; its development under the Tudor Sovereigns.” 
These lectures are expected to be of unusual interest and 
value. 

—The Aberdeen United Presbyterian Presbytery denounced 
the custom of drinking at ordinations, baptisms and 
funerals, and recommended the formation of Bands of Hope 
in connection with congregations. And Canon Wilberforce, 
preaching toan immense congregation in York Minster on 
temperance, implored his hearers to take np the croes 
of total abstinence. The Canon is the son of the late 
Bishop Wilberforce and grandson of the illustrions philan- 
thropist. 

—** The Outlook,” in an abie and discriminating article on 
the Bradiaugh case, says: ‘‘ We often see it affirmed as a root 
principle of Liberalism that no one shall suffer civil disa- 
bility for bis religious opinions. It is no business of ours to 
expound or defend Liberalism,-though our sympathies are 
generally in that direction. But we question very much 
whether the principle laid down so absolutely is rooted in 
common sense.”” This paper does not think that an atheist 
can be a good politician. 

—The ** Dublin Review” grieves over theindications of the 
‘* Communistic spirit” inIreland. It says: ‘If apastoral ex- 
cites disapprobation, if the father of a flock warn them 
against erroneous courses, they resent it in a manner which 
would be scarcely decent in an ordinary meeting. Forgetful 
alike of the sanctity of the place and the duty which they 
owe to their spiritual father, they rush from the church, or 
drown the voice of the preacher in a chorus of irreverent 
noises.” Since the League agitation commenced the in- 
finence of the Irish priesthood has perceptibly declined. At 
first the clergy encouraged the laity in their lawlessness. 
Now when they would admonish and restrain them they 
find it is not so easily done. 

—The Houses of Canterbury and York, as the southern 
and northern convocations of bishops and clergy prefer to 
be called, have been receiving and considering a report on 
what may be described as a proposed concordat between 
“the powers that be” and the powers which desire to 
supersede them. At present the State is the master of the 
situation, and the Anglican Church is the slave of the State. 
These two ecclesiastical Houses have been considering a 
scheme which proposes to divide the government of the 
Church of England between the Crown and ecclesiastics. The 
proposal is too preposterous to be seriously entertained. To 
constitute a State Church self-governing and to give the 
clergy power to legislate on Church matters would be folly 
in a free country. The control of the Church by the State is 
bad enough ; but to entrust the government of a State church 
to ecclesiastics would be much worse. The only solution of 


the internal difficulties of the Established Church is dis-esta}- 
lishment; a free Church in a free State. 


Temperance in the Episcopal Church.—The friends of tem- 
perance reform will be glad to know that the new movement 
in the Episcopal Church Is fall of promise. Dr. H. C. Potter 
sald, at the last meeting of the Emcutive Committee, that, 
taking into account the apathy on the subject, the progress 
made had been wonderful. In 4 resolution which was pro- 
posed and drawn by him he says that the record of the 
society for the first year of its existence is one which affords 
abundant cause of gratitude for the past and encouragement 
for the fature. Nearly all the leading bishops are known to 
be in sympathy with the movement, while in no uarter has 
it met with active opposition. It is now proposed to have a 
National Church Temperance Convention in October next, in 
New York. The bishops have been reqaested through a cir- 
cular letter to have the matter brought before the diocesan 
conventions and appoint representatives. This they are 
likely to do, and there is now the prospect that the conven- 
tion will be a real success. © 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Kev. G. W. Woodruff, a weill-kuown ciergyman of the 
Methodist Caurch, died in Brooklyn March 20th. 

—The Rey. W. H. Sybrant of Sonth Boston will accept a call from 
the Oakland Avenue Presbyterian church at Troy, N. Y. 

—Trinity Association has opened a Relief Bureau at 54 New 
Church Street. It is largely supported by down-town merchants and 
bankers, Mr. John Kelly having contributed $50. The applications 
sometiines .amount to thirty or forty a day, but not more than half 
are found deserving. Ifthe bureau is properly sapported by sub- 
scriptions it will continue permanently. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Prescott Fay accepts a call to the Congregationa! 
Church of Northwood, N. II. 

—The Rev. Josiah A. Mack resigns the pasto-ate of the Congrega- 
tional church at Gilead, Conn. 

—The Rev. James Bradie has been installed pastor of Wood- 
stock (Vt.) Congregational! Charch. 

—The Rev. Henry A. Kusael!, of Mooers, N. Y., is called to the 
Congregational Church at Cabot, Vt. 

—The Rev. Mr. Kellogy has closed his pastorate with the Congre- 
gational church of Jewett City, Conn. . 

—The Rev. Caleb M. Winch closed his pastorate with the Conyre- 
gational ( hurch«f Hartland, Vt., March Ist. 

—The Rey. Harry Brickctt, of Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., is called to 
the Congregatipnal Church of Thetford, Me. 

—The Kev. H. B. Putnam, of Charlotte, Mass., declines the call 
to the Congregational Church of Windsor, Ct. 

—The Rev. Mr. Waters resigns his charge of the Congregationa! 
church at Bethel, Coun., to go as a missionary to Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

—The Franklin Street Congreyational church of Somerville, Mase., 
calis the Kev. Dr. W. E Merriman, former President of Ripon (Wis.) 
College. 

—Professor Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, wil! sup- 
ply the First Congregational Church at Meriden, Ct., for the 
present. 

—The Rev. J. J. Wooley, pastor of the Pawtucket, R. 1, Con- 
gregational Church, announced his resignation on a recent Sunday, 
and his request that the charges he had made against certain mem- 
bera be not considered. 

—The Rey. L. 8. Parker, fer several years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional societics at Turners Falls and Millers Falla, Mase, who was 
chiefly inetrumenta! in raising funds for the bailding of churches in 
thoee places, expects to retire April 1. 

—Attention has been called by several newspapers to the fact that 
the Andover Seminary has recently called three professors in suc- 
cession from l’resbyterian Churches; viz., the Mev. Doctors Gul- 
liver, Tucker and’ Newman Smyth: but it should be added that they 
are all Congregationalists in thef birth, education, theory of polity 
and in the major part of their church srervice; and in calling them 
to Andover Congregationaliem is but reclaiming her own and the 
Seminsry promoting her own alumni, who have been loaned for a 
little time to perform needed service in Preebyterian Churchee. 


THE 


—The Kev. J. Suaderiand has resigned the position of Genera! 
Missionary Agent of the Baptist State Association of lowa 

—The Kev. John L. Scudder, pastor of the Shrewsbury, Mare.. 
Congregational church, has been called to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
will probably accept. 

~ The “ Fannie C. Padéock Memoria) Hospital,’ founded in mem- 
ory of the wife of the Bishop of Washington Territory, &® to be 
opened on the 20th of April. 

—The Rev. O. A. Burgess, pastor of the Firet Christian Church, 
Chicago, died of inflammation of the brain March 14. He was one 
of the most prominent and influential men in the denomination. 

—A pew church has been formed in Chicago by a set of socialists 
who call themselves ** Self-sdvers.” George M. Sloan is its founder, 
and wishes !t to be the refuge of all religions and of no religion. Its 
creed provides for the reconstruction of society on a socialistic 
basis. 

—A mass meeting in the interests of education was heid in St. 
Paul's (Universalist) Church, Chicago, Sunday evening, March 19th. 
Addresses were mide by Dre. Ryder and Thomas of Chicago, atid 
by President White and Professor Conger of the Lombard Uni- 
versity, Galeebury, Ills. 

—John B. Gough has been lecturing in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Association, for whose work 
he expresses hearty sympath). Sunday evening, March 12tb, he 
spoke at the Railroad Chapel, and Saturday evening, March 1th, st 
Farwell Hall. His aadiences were limited only by the size of the 
rooms in which he #epoke. 

—The American Home Missionary Society makes a new departure 
in Minnesota and Dakota. Under the direction of Superintendent 
Montgomery, aseisted by the Rev. F. N. Wolcott, a vigorous effort is 
being made to secure the building of charches and parsonages in the 
smal! towns and frontier fields; a work neediug to be pushed just now 
in furtherance of Home Missionary enterprise. 

—G. H. Filias, a native of Antioch, Syria, gave a lecture Tuesday 
evening, March @ist, in the Union Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago, on the “ Condition and Needs of the Turkish People.” 
Mr. F. is a student in the Chicago Theological Seminary. The same 
evening the Rev. Brooke Herford read a paper before the Chicago 
Historical Society on Bright and Gladstone. Mr. Herford is an 
ardent admirer of both these statesmen. 

—Sunday evening, March 19th, Rabbi Hirsch, of the Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, lectured in the Church of the Messiah on “ Modern Jewleb 
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Views of Christ.” Mr. H. eald that the Jews claim Jesus of Naza- 
reth as one of their own men, and account for his power by the Gos- 
pel of light and cheer which he preached. The modern Jews honor 
Jesus as they honor Moses, and believe that he was pat to death be- 
cause his teachings endangered the position and power of the ruling 
inases. 
: —The Rev. George C. Miln preached his farewell sermon at Unity 
Church, Chicago, Sunday March 12th. He spoke with a good deal of 
bitterness of the way in which he had been treated by his congrega- 
tion, and ssid that in leaving this palpit he left it never to enter an- 
other. He accused the Unitarians of illiberality and inconsistency, 
caricatured the doctrines of the Supernaturaliste and glorified the 
position of the Rationalist« or Agnostics, among whom he reckoned 
himeelf. 

—An ecclesiastical council called by tne Congregational Church 
at Utica, Mich , March 16th, ordained to the work of the Gospel min- 
istry Malan H. Wright, lately from Greenwich, Ct., and @ graduate 
of Andover Theological Seminary. Sermon bythe Rev. Moses Smitb, 
of Detroit, Mich., ordaining prayer by the Rev. P. K. Hurd, D.D., of 
Detroit, moderator of council; charge t> the pastor by the Kev. W. 
C. Calland, of Kochester, Mich.; Feilowship of the Churches, by the 
Rev. M. A. Bullock, of Metamora, Mich. Mr. Wright has already 
secured the confidence of his peopic. His cxamination was eminently 
satisfactory to the council. 

THE SOUTH. 


._A movement is on foot to establish a Clerical Snuetentation Fund 
in the Diocese ef Maryland. 

A new paper, called the ** Maryland Churchman,” has been started 
in Baltimore as a kind of offret to the * American Literary Charch- 
man.” 

Colored Congregational Churches of Kaleigh, N. C., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Macon, Ga., have all been enjoying revivals of 
religion. Atthe first the Rev. H. E. Brown assisted ; at the second 
Saperintendent Roy; at the third, the Rev. E. E. Rogers, a former 
pastor. The charches received each from thirty to forty mem- 
bera. 


FOREIGN. 


-The Rev. Hl. J. Grasett, Dean of Ontario, died March 20th. 

—In the Upper House of Convocation arother discusrion has 
taken place upon the imprisonment of the Kev. S F. Green. A 
resolution was carried expressive of the pain and disapproval with 
which this c'ergyman’s long incarceration is regarded, regretting 
that hie release is not legally possible unless with the consent of the 
promoters of the suit, and conveying totbem an opinion that in re- 
sorting to such a severe process they have taken a #tep in excess of 
the requirements of the case and injurious to the peace of the 
Charch. 

—A bill is before Parliament, intended partly to meet the case of 
the Rev. S. F. Green, which provides that a judge of an ecclesias- 
tical court may deprive a clergyman of hia« benefice in case of contu- 
macy in disobeying an order for su«pension er inhib tion, or in hin- 
dering an authorized clergyman from officiating in his stead. The 
order for deprivation may, if the jadge think fit, be directed not to 
take effect for three monthe, thus giving to the clergyman an oppor- 
tunity of making bie peace with the jadge. None of theee orders for 
deprivation, however, may be made in any court that is inferior to 
the provincial courte of Canterbury or York, except by a Bishop in 
person. 


®eneral Kews, 


Foreign Notes:—The Tear has spared the lives of five 
Nibilista, in whose behalf Victor Hugo had pleaded.——- The 
Marquis of Huntley was arrested in London last week for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. ——Chios has been axain 
visited by earthquake shocks.—— An invitation signed by 300 
persons, including the Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl Cairns, the 
Farl of Aberdeen, Samuel Morley, M. P., Canons Farrar and 
Fleming, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, and 275 other clergy- 
men, has been forwarded to Mesars. Moody and Sankey, who 
are now at Glasgow, asking them to spend a year in London 
in evangelistic work.———VColonel Burnaby, author of * My 
Ride to Khjva,"’ crossed the English channel last week in a 
Lalloon.——lIt is reported that all the Jewish chemists of St. 
Petersburgh have been ordered to sell their businesses.— 
The Irish troubles have penetrated the British Army. An 
Irish regiment, the SSth, assisted a mob in attacking an Eng- 
glish regiment, the Sth, in Galway last week.——The 
‘Levant Herald,” the Eoglish daily newspaper of Constanti- 
nople, kas been suppressed.——The Tsar of Russia recently 
gave a banquet to celebrate the birthday of Emperor William 
of Germany, during which the Emperor was toasted with 
much ecthusiasm. This indicates a cessation of the hostile 
feeling between the two countries aroused by Skobeleff. 


The death of the poet Longfellow, which occurred on last 
Friday afternoon at his home in Cambridge, Muss., was a 
surprise to the general publie, but not to the circle of inti 
mate friends. For three or four months he had been rather 
feeble, although his weakness had not confined him indoors. 
For some time before his final sickness he was compelled to 
give up much of his work, replying to many of his letters on 
& printed form, and although he might have been seen walk- 
ing up and down the sidewalk before his home or on ite 
verandah he received few visitors. A week 6go last Satur- 
day he went out for the last time, catching a severe cold 
which rapidly developed into peritonitis and bronchitis. 
During the week of his acute illnees he suffered severely, but 
his death was a peaceful and quiet one. His death-bed was 
surrounded by his five children, his two nephews, his “rother 
and sister and his brother-in-law. The residents of Cam- 
bridge were first apprised of his death by the tolliag of bis 
age, seventy-five years, on the fire-alarm bells, and it was not 
long before numerous tokens of mourning were displayed 
from the private dwellings through the city. The Eoglish 
vewspapers of the morning followicvg Longfellow's death 
are full of expressions of deev regret at his loses; they all give 
bim @ high place in English literature. The London 
“Times” said: ‘* The death of no literary Englishman could 
excite more genuine sorrow than that of the much-loved 
author of ‘Evangeline.’" The faneral of the poe? took 


place in Cambridge, on last Sunday afternoon, ond was 
very simple and unostentatious. Private services were 


held at his late residence and were conducted by his brother, 
the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, after which the coffin was 
taken to the family lotin Mount Auburn Cemetry. Public 
services were heldin Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, 
after the service at the grave. A large throag gathered here 
to do honor to the memory of the dead. The services con- 
sisted of organ voluntaries by Professor John K. Paine, of 
singing by the Harvard Glee-Clu», of Scriptural and apt 
poetical selections read by the Rev. Dr. Peabody, and of an 
acdreas by the Rev. ©. C. Everett, a son of Edward Everett. 


Interesting accounts of the search in Siberia for the mis- 
sing party of Lieutenant De Long of the * Jeannette” con- 
tinue to come from abroad. The Secretary of the Navy re- 
ceived last week from Eaogineer Melville a long report dated 
January ‘tb, describing his adventures. About the middle 
of last September the three boats of the *‘ Jeannette” were 
separated during a yale, and nothing was then heard of De 
Long unt!! about November lat. Two men who had been 
sent forward by Lieutenant DeLoug to seek relief were at 
that time found, and Engineer Melville immediately set out 
iu search of the party, and although records and traces were 
found the party itself was not discovered. A letter has been 
received in Fall River, Mass., from seaman Noras, one of 
the two who were sent ahead by the missing party, in which 
he expresses the fear that they have died of starvation and 
cold. Lieutenant Harber, who was sent from the United 
States to assist in the search, is now In Siberia,4,400 miles from 
St. Petersburg. The search will continue until the remains of 
the missing party and the ship's papers are found. 


Boiler explosions are altogether too general. The boiler 
of a tug-boat exploded with terrific violence in Philadelphia, 
Thursday morning, while the vessel was lying at her wharf. 
Several lives and much valuable property were destroyed. 
The force of the explosion was such that the body of the 
captain was blown over the house-tops inte an adjacent 
street, and the boat's anchor was sent flying through the air, 
and became entangled in some telegraph wires. In an adja- 
cent building windows were broken, doors forced from their 
hinges, and fiying debris crashed through the roof. The 
concussion was so strong that a fire-proof vault In the build- 
ing was blown down by the compression of the air. The 
wharf, in addition, took fire and was destroyed, after baving 
communicated the ttames to another tug-boat, which was de- 
stroyed. Six lives, and possibly more, were lost. 


The Southeastern floods have produced what is described 
as a vast inland sea. The New Orleans ‘* Times Democrat” 
has sent out an exploring steamer, and ite correspondents 
assert that the water is six feet deep over all the fields in the 
region of the Black Kiver and that in many places only the 
roofs of the houses are visible. In this section of Louisiana 
the loss of stock is estimated at $50,000, and the loss of 
fences at $100,000. In many places thé cattle have been 
placed on temporary scaffolds. In Mississippi the state of 
things Is very distressing; many lives have been lost. The 
Secretary of War bas ordered 250,000 rations to be bought 
for the Mississippi sufferers, and 100,000 rations for Arkansas. 
The American Association of the Red Crosse, of Washington, 
proposes to send its agents among the sufferers for their aid, 
aud appeals for contributions. 


The famous case of the colored Cadet Whittaker, who was 
accused of having mutilated himself while at West Point in 
order to create a sensation, is finally ended. The court-mar- 
tial found him guilty of ‘‘conduct unbecoming an oflicer 
and a gentleman,” and of ‘‘ false swearing to the prejudice 
of good order and military discipline.” Ile was sentenced 
to ‘‘ be dishonorably dismissed from the military service of 
the United Btates, and to pay a fine of $1, and to be there- 
after confined at hard labor for one year in such penitentiary 
as the reviewing authority may direct.". The President last 
week disapproved the sentence on account of an error in the 
proceedings, and ordered Whittaker to be released from 
arrest. He has, however, since been dismissed from the 
West Polnt Academy, by order of the Secretary of War, for 
deficiencies in bis etudies. 


Still another trusted official has became a defaulter. It 
was discovered last week that George E. Lane, a banker of 
Exeter, N. H., and until recently the County Treasurer, has 
used in speculation funds intrusted to him. He had the 
coptidence of the citizens of the place, and many of the 
leading business men had made large deposits withhim. He 
is president of a savings bank in the city. His defalcation 
amounts to the sum of $50,000. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Three pet cats went mad in Lawrence, Mass., and at- 
tacked their master, injuring him severely. 

—Four accidents occurred on the elevated railroads of this 
city last week, one of them being fatal, and al! resulting from 
flagrant carelessness. 

—Nearly $3,000,000 are spent every year for oysters in New 
York City. This includes, of course, the capital invested in 
them by church-fair organizations. 

—<A letter muiled in 1853, marked ‘' Held for postage,” has 
been found behind a shelf in the Rochester Post Office. The 
authorities will endeavor to trace the owner. 

—Vacts go to prove that the ‘‘ Roast Beef of Old England” 
has a dangerous competitor in the hen. There were imported 
into Eagland last year 750,000,000 eggs, at a cost of about 
#10,000,000. 

—Paris is enjoying now not March winds and bleak skies, 
but sunny spring weather. The leaves are beginaing to break 
from the buds on the trees slong the boulevards, and the city 
is filled with violets. 

—The young man who is burning with a desire to ‘go 


Weet"’ will be interested to know that within a week « furious 


a 


sn©w-storm has been raging along the line of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. Trains and travel have been blockaded. 

—A bill forbidding the use of intoxicants by State, district, 
county, city and town officers of the State has been killed in 
Kentucky legislature. The legislature was unwise, for had the 
the bill become a law it would have driven every office-seeker 
from the State. 

—It has been currently reported that because he was the 
avowed friend of the working-man Wendell Phillips was in 
favor of the anti-Chinese bill. He declares, in contradiction 


| of the report, that he considers the bill ** inconsistent, absuri, 


unjust and wicked.” 

—Mr. Alexander H. Stephens has signified his intention of 
leaving political life at the expiration of his present term in 
Congress. He will carefully review his History of the United 
States, now in press, and after that devote himself to his 
private interests at home. 

—A Hebrew merchant has been arrested in Paterson, N..J.. 
for blasphemy. His accuser was one of his German cus- 
tomers, and it is feared that bis motive in causing the arrest 
was a desire for revenge on an importuniog creditor rather 
than zeal for the Christian rel'zion. 

—The latest London whim is the “ Zo: ‘logical Necropolis 
Company,” which intends to provide a burial place for pet 
animals—*‘ dogs, cate and little birds."" It seeks to supple- 
ment the efforta of the societies which care for animals in 
life by seeing to their interest after death. 

—In Japan, as in America, the gentle sex monopolize most 
of the attention of socicty, while their unfortunate brothers 
are left to struggle for themselves. This discrimination be- 
gins early in life, for it isthe Japanese custom to give baby 
girls the names of delicate and lovely plants or flowers, while 
the boys are simply pumbered, and are known as First-boy, 
Becond-boy, and so on. 

—There is a weaithy brewer in Montreal who built a 
church and ioseribed on it, ‘‘ This church was erected by 
Thomas Molson, at his sole expense. Hebrews xx." Some 
of the McGill College wags got a ladder one night and altered 
the inecription so as to make it read, ‘* This church was 
erected by Thomas Molson, at his soul's expense. He brews 
XX."—[{New York Post. 

—Naples, Italy, has the distincth n of selling the cheapest 
kid glove in the world. You may there buy a soft. glace kid 
glove for twenty cents a pair. Ladies use thera largely, 
buying them by the grcss, and having them sewed on the 
hand by their maids, for the buttons are tlimsy. Of course 
they can be worn only for a single morning, afternoon or 
evening, to be thrown away when torn off. 

—A curious incident that almost terminated in a serious 
accident recently occurred on the Harlem Railroad. A ewitch 
was corclesely left open aud an express train was thereby 
swung from the down-track tothe up-track. Both the ev- 
gineer and the fireman, for some inexplicable reason, failed 
to notice the change, and if the attention of the conductor 
had not been called to the fact by a passenger a disastrous 
collision would have occurred; as it was, the engine was re- 
versed just in time. The engineer and fireman have both 
been discharged for their remarkuble carelessness. 

—Just now, when Barnum’s “‘ (ireatest Show on Earth ™ is 
attracting the general attention of New Yorkers, it is inter- 
esting to call to mind what the noble showmen of ancient 
Rome accompli-hed in the menagerie line. ‘ihe Emperor 
Probus collected, for a single show, 100 lions, 100 lionesses, 
100 Libyan and 100 Syrian leopards, 300 bears and #00 gladia- 
tors. llaving caused the circus to be planted with trees, to 
resemble a forest, he let loose 1,000 ostriches, 1,000 stage, 
1,000 does and 1,000 boars, to be hunted by the populace, who 
were to kecp whatever they could catch or kill while the 
gladiators fought with the wilder beasts. 

—It seeme that with all ite purity of intellect Boston's 
morals, like those of too many other cities, are not above 
umbrella-stealing. The newspapers are telling the story of 
a Boston man who, on a recent rainy day, saw a gentleman 
ahead of him with 3 handsome silk umbrella. Recognizing 
him as a friend, he rushed up, clapped a hand on bis shoulder, 
and shouted, by way of a joke: ‘‘I'll take that umbrella, 
if you please.” The individual addressed looked around 
and disclosed an entire etranger, but before the other could 
apologize he said, hurriedly: *‘ Ob, it’s yours, isit? Well, 
I didn’t know that. Here, you can have it,” and broke 
away, leaving the umbrella in bis hand. 

—The most ingenious begging scheme yet invented has 
been discovered in the operations of a French mendicant on 
Broadway. A gentleman walking on that street recently 
saw a shabby-genteel man in front of him spring forward, 
seize a crust from the gutter, and begin to munch it eagerly, 
as if half starved. This proof of actual hunger was so etrong 
that the gentleman gave the poor fellow yuite a little suin of 
mouey. On stepping into a neighboring store the gentleman 
related his experience only to be told that the beggar carried 
@ crust with him which he alternately threw down and 
picked up, and that the fraud was so successful that the 
poverty-stricken wretch made from five dollars to ten dollars 
a day. 

— Pew-holders in fashionable churches will do well to con- 
sider this litle anecdote: ‘‘Some thirty years ago Mr. 
Green, an ainjable Englishman, seeing a rather shabby old 
man looking for a seat in a church, opened his pew door, 
beckoned to bim and placed him in a comfortable corner, 
with prayer and hyma-books. ‘The old gentleman, who care- 
fully noted the name in these latter, expressed his thanks 
warmly atthe close of the servives. Time had effaced the 
incident from Mr. Green's recollection, wheu he one day re- 
ceived an intimation that by the death of a gentleman named 
Wilkinson he had become entitled to =35,000 a year. Mr. 
Wilkinson was a solitary old man without relatives. Green's 
act preposecssed him in his favor; he inquired about him, 
and found that be bore the highest character. There was a 
marvelously courteous hospitality in the matter of pews for 
some time after that bequest, but nobody yet got $35,000 a 


year for a seat.” 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Hewey Warp BErEOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thon hast made it easy for us to draw near to thee, O Lord, thou 
that art invisible. The experience of time gone by is as a path lead- 
ing above from the door of our joy and of our sorrow to the throne 
of thy power. We bear about with us the consciousness of God 
with us: and the unuttered and spontaneous cry of our thought and 
of our feeling is unto thee, Abba Father; and we know not by the 
outward vision, nor by the help of the reason, which depends firet 
for its strength upon our senses; but we know by the inward state, 
we know by the certaiaties of the soul, that thou art, and that thou 
art a Rewarder of those who seek thee diligently. We have sought 
thee through the darkness, and found thee in the darkness ; we have 
sought thee through the light, and found thee in the light; and dark- 
ness and light are alike unto thee. We have foand thee in our high- 
est joys, which became brighter and more ethereal when thon didst 
look upon them, and thy smile was upon us. We have feund thee 
in our deepest sorrows ; and ere we Knew it the very sea dried up, 
and we crossed over. We have found thee in the fami-hed land, 
and the manna has come down in the face of adversaries and war- 
ring tribes. Thou hast still been with us, our Shield. We thank 
thee for this ministration, of which we have been conscious, and 
which in growing years comes more and more to ua, We belief 
hat thou art the Finisher as well as the Author of our faith ; and the 
work which is begun in thy servants shal! not be completed in this 
life, but shall trinmph in the ends of life and in the beginnings of life 
eternal. 

Lord, bring together more perfectly those who are united in a 
common life. Teach thy dear people, of every name and sect, to 
come together more and more by the things in which they are one, 
and in which they agree, and less and less to disturb each other by 
the things in which they differ. O spread abroad that sacred char- 
ity in which alone is to be found unity. And grant, we pray thee, 
that the disputations of anger, that envyings and jealousies which 
have seamed the garment of Christ, may be purged away ; and may 
that day come in which mem shal! feel that out of the sanctuary 
come the spring and the summer when all things shall be made 
more pure and beautiful and lovely, in every way, by the temper of 
Christ in the body of his people. Spread abroad the light of truth. 
Grant, we pray thee, that the word of the Lord may spread every- 
where, and give more and more intensity to Christian living, that 
the standard of life may be raised above any individuals, any 
churches and any nations. Bring success to all legislation that 
seeks to perpetuate liberties; and bring their counsels to folly who 
seek to carry forward the suppression of men. Grant that that 
spirit of the age which is thy providence, and the moving of thy sou! 
upon the hearts of men, may sweep clean away all thought evermore 
of Jew or Gentile, bond or free, high orlow. May all be one in 
(Christ Jesus, and may the spirit of the Gospel more and more leaven 
our lawe and institutions ; and not ours only, but those of al! na- 
tions, everywhere. 

And thou that art the God of battles, smite the spirit of the 
battle. Thou that dost go forth armed with power, destroy the 
power that brings blood and famine and wretchedness among men. 
Bring in those giorious days of peace when every man ehall sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, when no man shal! have need to say 
to his brother, Know the Lord, because al! shal! know him, from the 
greatest unto the least, 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be eternal praises. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
THREE ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


“For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.”"—Gal. v., 6. 
ERHAPS in no other single sentence, so short, is 
the whole theory of the writings of the Apostle 
Paul stated so clearly. The question of the Apostle 
was this: ‘‘Shall you attempt to live a manly life by 
the prescription of outward ordinances? Or will you 
accept a living inward way, a powerful influence, that 
shall develop personality in you?” He says, ‘‘The 
man who adopts this latter course, who follows this 
influence, the name given to it being ‘Christ,’ shall 


' break out into the higher spiritua) kingdom; while he 


who adheres to the old routine, to the external form, 
shall be condemned, shall be caat out of the spiritual 
kingdom, and shall be kept out?” 

Here Paul touches the very key-note of the subject. 
The question of circumcision was a question of nation- 
ality; the Jews were peculiarly tenacious of it; it 
carried with it all that belonged to the Jewish economy ; 
and Paul snubbed it; aad he says, ‘‘In Jesus Christ 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision.” Following a great way off I have repeatedly 
said the same the thing to you. Churches, and doc- 
trines, and all ordinances, are matters of indifference. 
If they do good, they do good; if they do not, they do 
not; and they are not sacred in any way whatever. 
They are instruments. They are auxiliaries. 

Paul goes on to say, ‘“‘ but faith”—that is, reason 
and imagination in the whole realm of qualities that 
have no visible expression. Reason and imagination 
in regard to great unseen verities constitute faith. But 
it is not simply faith, it is faith that *‘ works by love,” 
that he is speaking of A man whose whole being is 
permeated by the charity or love of the Gospel, at the 
same time recognizing things that are visible 
fleshly, but living in the greater and higher real 
the invisible, is a man, he says, who is profited, and 
who follows Christ. 

I propose, this morning, to speak of the three ways in 
which Christianity may be approached and considered : 
the historical, the philosophical and the experimental. 
These are times in which there isso much retrocession, 
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so much reformation, so much running hastily forward 
orso much running faster backward, that every now and 
then it is worth our while to take observations, and to 
know just how things are, and where we stand. Chris- 
tianity presented froni the historical standpoint takes 
into account, in its inquiries, whether there was an 
actual living person like the Lord Jesus Christ. Were 
the four Gospels that pretend to sketch his life, with 
the incidental references to him in the letters of the 
New Testament, really written at the time that they 
were supposed to have been, and by the men whose 
names are affixed to them? And are they entitled to 
credit as historical documents? Have we as much 
reason to believe that Christ lived as we have to sup- 
pose that Julius Cesar lived? Are the four Gospels 
worthy of just the same credulity which is given to 
“Livy” or ‘* Tacitus,” or Cesar’s ‘Gallic Wars,” or 
‘*Notes of Roman Literature,” or the yet older his- 
tories of Greece ? 

We stand, in regard to religion, so far as the discus- 
sion of these historical questions is concerned, pre- 
cisely as we stand in regard to astronomy, or geology, 
or chemistry, or medicine, or law. But now and then 
there is an upstart who takes it upon himself to say 
that he is not going to be led by the nose by a priest ; 
and that he is going to form his own judgment on the 
subject of religion. Why does he not say the same 
thing about medicine? In the pursuit of medicine you 
take it for granted that there is a class of men who 
have devoted themselves to the subject, and that they 
know a great deal more concerning it than you do. 
But are not you capable of knowing for yourself? Oh, 
If you but educate yourself to a thorough 
course of study in this department you will come to a 
condition in which you can form your own judgment 
respecting it. But a layman, who is not thus educated, 
is obliged to put his faith in the report of men who 
have studied. You cannot calculate an eclipse; nor 
can I; and I never shall; and yet you and I believe in 
the calculations which have been made of eclipses by 
men who have educated themselves on the subject of 
astronomy. Iam not capable of geological observa- 
tion em gestae a field so wide as that which has been 
opened up; but there are professional men who are ; 
and I have faith in them; and I take them at their 
word. 

Now, the New Testament documents are subject to 
precisely the same, and only the same, law which we 
apply to everything else in life. In regard to these we 
are dependent on that faith of man in man which is in- 
dispensable to the conduct of all our ordinary affairs ; 
and here are men who have made historical inquiry 
their professional business. In succession, schoo) 
hands down to school, one contesting and another de- 
fending ; and the time comes when there is a resultant 
common ground. It is not so on every point; but I 
think it may be said that the result of the study and 
observation of experts on the history of Christianity is 
that the Gospel is just as worthy of credence, as a his- 
torical documentjas any other historical document that 
runs back to as remote an age. 

It is not, therefore, asking a man to strain his faith : 
it is simply asking him to do by the Gospel records 
what he does by every other form of record under 
civilization. That the records are genuine I think is 
scarcely any longer doubted. That there are here and 
there single sentences that were originally put in the 
margin, and that afterwards by mistake were incorpo- 
rated into the body of the text, nobody denies; but the 
apparatus of critical judgment is such that almost every 
single word can be identified; only around about one 
single Gospel is there lingering yet any serious ques- 
tion—namely, the Gospel of John; but around about 
that the battle is growing weaker and weaker, and the 
general tendency of the literary and critical Christian 
world is in favor of accepting the Gospei of John, as it 
stands, as the fourth. The third stands almost unas- 
sailed and unassailable. The idea that the life and 
sayings of such a being as Christ are first a myth, and, 
second, an invention, has had its day. A mythisa 
small event of actuality around about which, by reports 
and rumors, there is collected an authentic enlargement 
and history. It is a fiction growing out of a fact, and 
for a time there was a widespread notion that it could 
be shown that the Gospels were myths in their sub- 
stantial qualities; but I think that is scarcely held any 
longer by any important body of modern scholars. 

As to the invention of the Gospel, I have only this 
to say: that a man who could invent a Jesus Christ 
was himself a Christ. That a being with such a life, 
such a disposition, such a schedule of truth, and such 
inherent power to take hold of the imagination and 
the reason of the world for two thousand years, should 
have been invented in the dark ages, and in a convent, 
is a great deal harder to believe than the original sup- 
position that there was a Christ, that he did live, and 
that the Gospels are an authentic record of his career. 

Then, secondly, Christianity presents this to us 
from the standpoint of philosophy, in a form which is 


much more complicated and dangerous. The philo- 
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sophical presentation of Christ is an attempt to reduce 
the contents of the New Testament to a connected and 
systematic whole—a thing which cannot be done. Ip 
the first place, you cannot frame out of the four Gos- 
pels anything like a harmony, because the childhood 
of the literature, the simpltcity of the record, the 
almost utter unconsciousness of time and succession, 
is such that you cannot incorporate them so as to 
make one harmonious history. If you consider Xeno. 
phon’s ‘‘ Memorabilia,” I suppose nothing is more 
nearly like the structure of the Gospels than that. 
The topics that struck the minds of the recorders 
most forcibly were‘set down partly in the order of 
time, partly in the order of transition, and partly in the 
order of memory, lapsing here and springing up there. 
In this way, in the childhood of literature, the Gos. 
pels were framed. They were the stories that had 
been repeated in all the towns and villages by living 
witnesses—the Apusties. When others began also to 
give reminiscences, and mixed a good deal of faith 
with a good deal of recorded history, it was thought 
wise in the primitive Church that there should be 
some man who should give an authentic statement, 
collecting everything that all men had seen or heard 
or spoken about, sifting it and putting it together: 
but it was net put together in the order of sequence or 
time. In Matthew, for instance, you will find the 
Sermon on the Mount. Only the substance of that 
sermon, apparently, is there. It is broken up in Luke 
as if occurring in several different situations. Either 
Matthew brought together scattered elements that 
were alike in quality and kind, or else Luke distrib- 
uted them; the one or the other. At any rate, you can 
take the bistory as given in Matthew and reconcile it 
with the history ag given in Luke. In order of time 
and in order of fact, that is to say, as it respects the 
statements of the same general truths and events, there 
is no difference of testimony that amounts to any- 
thing. All the four Evangelists present the substantial 
facts of the life of Christ and of his teaching, but pre- 
sent them not along the line of any regular sequence 
or logical succession, but as they remembered them ; 
and memory largely depends upon association; and 
so we find that in one of the Evangelists the expurga- 


tion of the temple, the driving out of the mioney- 


changers and those that sold oxen and doves, is put 
at the forefront of the life of Christ, and that in an- 
other it is put at almost the termination. The fact it- 
self is of great importance ; but it is of very little con- 
sequence whether it happened first or last. I did 
incline to think that it happened at the outset; but I 
have changed my mind, and suppose it was among 
the last acts of Christ. What matters it whether it 
was first or not, where the difference of opinion rests 
not on any attempt to deceive? There are some super- 
stitious worshipers of the text who believe what is 
called plenary verbal inspiration, and with a double- 
barreled faith believe that it happened twice—once in 
the very beginning of his life, and again at the very end. 

Christianity, then, looked at from the standpoint of 
philosophy, undertakes to give an account of human 
nature, of the divine nature, of moral government, of 
ethical duties and of motives to them. Now, all this 
work is confessedly human. We believe that God 
made the earth; but God did not make botany ; Lin- 
nseus, and other eminent botanists, made that. God 
made the world, but not the science of geology ; man 
made that. We gather up the facts, and make the de- 
ductions and inferences. The New Testament, stating 
facts of the life and teaching of Christ, came down to 
us. Theologians in each age honestly, and to a certain 
extent wisely, undertook to put these facts together in 
such a way as to lay the foundations of a religious be- 
lief, first as it respects the whole nature of man, then 
as it respects the divine nature; then as it respects the 
way in which God governs, and then as it respects 
duty; and each age has given color to its own theology; 
and that color is derived from two circumstances— 
first, the actual belief of that age in mental philosophy 
(the primary and most important consideration); and 
secondly, the style of government prevalent in that 
age. So, then, you will find that in medieval times, 
when the king was supposed to be absolute, and to 
own the State and the citizens, the motto was, ‘ The 
king can do no wrong.” He was held to be the pos- 
sessor Of all property, and his will was looked upon 
as regent everywhere. If you take a body of men 
who are steeped with the notion, who have been 
brought up from childhood with the idea, that such 
was the position of the highest of all governors, the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords, how natural it is 
that they should import into the New Testament ac- 
count that suggestion of their own! So we get Calvin- 
ism. So we get the idea that God has a right to do 
what he pleases. ButIdo not believe at all that 4 
thing is right because God did it. I believe that God 
did what he did because it was right, and that there is 
nowhere on earth such conformity to the law of truth 
and justice and purity and love as on the part of him 
who is the foundation of all law. He governs himself 
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in precisely the same lines and on precisely the same 
principles that he governs you. To say that one thing 
is right with God, and that another thing is right with 
men, is to confound the very foundations of justice, 
and to confuse the very moral sense itself. But almost 
inevitably this must have sprung up in a period when 
government was utterly imperial. 

Now, we have come down to a time when the rights 
of the common people are recognized; when the low- 
est creature in the State is inconceivably higher in our 
theory than the highest officer of the State was regard- 
ed as being in the mediwvalage; and the consequence 
is that a great change has taken place in our notions 
of divine character and government, based on the 
change which has taken place in human government 
and in mental philosophy as well. Every age has 
given color to its theology, and the result has been 
that each age, according to the light it has had, fias 
advanced somewhat upon the previcus one, and upset 
much that has come down to it, or improved upon it. 

Take some of the great themes of men. For ex- 
ample, take, first, the nature of man. It has been 
taught in days gone by that man sprang into a state 
of wrong by virtue of his connection with Adam, 
and thatthe whole race fell because Adam did. That 
is now repudiated. I repudiate it. I do not believe 
any such fabulous statement. The whole Adamic 
theory is a philosophical reasoning based on an alle- 
gory, and not on absolute history. Nevertheless, 
that, as has been taught, the whole human family were 
so sinful as to need the grace of God, I hold. f hold, 
however, that it did not come by reason of their rela- 
tion to Adam, but that it came by reason of their rela- 
tion to the original and creative design of God him- 
self. I hold that men, both as nations and individuals, 
are created at zero, and that the divine problem is 
that they are to work up to a higher condition, in 
which the spiritual element gains perfect predominance 
over the fleshly element. As it respects original sin, 
or sin derived from Adam, I repudiate it; but I hold 
to the fact of sinfulness. I do not undertake to give a 
historical or philosophical statement of it; but the fact 
remains that all men are born into such a state that they 
need the regenerating power of the Spirit of God. 

Then comes the question of the originating power of 
the Spiritof God. One style of theology in times gone 
by had the belief that there was an irresistible impulse 
which, smiting men that were elected, swept them 
into the kingdom, while men who were not elected 
were said to be given up, so far as conversion by the 
Spirit of God was concerned. | believe in conversion 
as much as any does or could. The methods and facts 
that are said to go to constitute it I do not believe in; 
but the truth remains that all men are born in such a 
state that they need the regenerating power of the Spirit 
of God. I believe in sinfulness as much as anybody— 
sinfulness individually and universally; I believe in 
the need of the divine power to change men and bring 
the mout of the flesh into the spiritual life; but 1 be- 
lieve these things on philosophical grounds different 
from those which have been held in days gone by. 

So, in regard to many other points in theology, 
change means not the throwing away of great founda- 
tion facts, but the application to them of new methods 
of philosophy under which we believe they will have 
more universal acceptance, working with less friction, 
and producing the fruits of righteousness sooner than 
they ever could be produced under the old methods. 

So it may be said in regard to Christianity, asa 
theological system, The old is passing away. The 
new is not yet developed. We are in a@ transition 
state respecting the philosophy of religion; and we 
are waiting for a more perfect understanding of the 
philosophy of man; for the philosophy of human na- 
ture will determine in our minds the philosophy of the 
divine nature. We reason from the known to the un. 
known; from the near to the remote; and Christianity, 
as I shall show, is not affected in the slightest degree 
by any of these changes in the philosophical theories 
respecting it. The ground-work remaining, the specu- 
lations woven ever 80 closely together, shall change. 
Christianity, which is an influence, a power, remains. 

Now we come to the third presentation of Christian- 
ity—namely, experimental. In the Gospels of Christ, 
and in the expositions given by the Apostles, there is 
the broad statement that men are in a condition of moral 
death ; that they are dead in trespasses and in sins; 
and that the law of God is not the law of buman life. 
The New Testament declares, in every conceivable 
shape, ‘‘The law of heaven and earth, and of the 
universe, is, Love your Father, God, and your fellow 
men as yourself”; and it is not possible for any civil- 
ized human being to say that thatis not a good law. 
It is worthy to be called the fundamental law. 

That being the law, a man must test himself, and see 
what he is, what his character is, by the question, 
“Am I under that law? Do lI obey it?’ No man’s 
conscience is separated from his religious influences 
and his education ; and yet, when a man looks at him- 
self and asks, ‘‘ What is the actual course of my life? 


Am I pervaded by love and obedience to my dear 
Father, God?”.what is the testimony of his experience 
on that subject? What is the testimony of our own 
knowledge of ourselves in this respect, but that we 
are not lovers of God, nor lovers of our fellow men as 
our selves. 
ally; but when we look at the organization of our 
lives, at the framework of our ambition, at the man- 
ner in which we conduct our industry, and at the way 
in which we live together socially, with frets and 
hickers and disintegrating tendencies, there is not oue 
of us that can say that he is harmonious, though we 
can say that we are approaching harmony. Then. 
next, it is declared in the Word of God that if a man is 
conscious of this, if he arouses himself from it, if he 
accepts the will of God with all his heart, and mind, 
and, soul and strength, he will become a new creature. 
This is a question that cannot be tested except by ex- 
periment. If a man believes in God, in love to God as 
his highest worship, in his fellow men, in their rela- 
tionship to him, and in his duty of love to them, and 
if, believing in these things, he undertakes to recon- 
struct his life on them as a basis, will it not make him 
anew creature? If the love of God once broke out in 
Wall Street, would it not be known? If you went 
down the streets of New York, and all at once there 
wasa Pentecost (as there is not likely to be), andevery 
man you met blossomed out with the fervor of love to 
God and of disinterested kindness toward his fellow 
men; if the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the various 
leaders of the different cliques, the merchants, the 
bankers, the doctors, the ministers, all of them, began 
to act in that new atmosphere, would not everybody 
stand back and say, ‘‘ What,in heaven and earth has 
happened !”" One would not know where he was. 

And yet we say that the acceptance of this law 
revolutionizes life. Men say that they do not know 
what conversion is. They doubt very much whether 
there is such a thing as conversion. But there is such 
athing. It is a new way of looking at life, and seeing 
what it means, what its business is, and what are its 
ruling principles. It has the consent of all the nations 
on the globe that there is no other standard that is so 
simple, so pure and 80 easy as this law of love to God 
and love to man; and the question is simply this: 
Can a man obey it? I never saw aman do it. I be- 
lieve in the power of the will; I believe that almost 
anything which a man undertakes he can do; but 
when I consider the immensity of life, when I consider 
the enormous mass of our thinkings and feelings and 
volitions ; when I consider all the things, high and low, 
that are running in upon us; when I consider the in- 
sidious influences that are brought to bear upon us 
through the chanrels of the imagination and the 
reason; when I consider the pressures of business, 
with its attractions anf backsets; when I consider 
that all these forces are acting upon us, | ask myself, 
‘*How can aman hold himself in equilibrium every 
day so as to live according to that law?” He cannot 
do it. He may say that he will do it, as when the 
steamer starts out the navigator looks at the land or 
the lighthouse, and takes his direction, and lays out his 
course; but, like the navigator, he will be driven out 
of his course a little this way or that by currents or by 
winds. When you come to mark down on a chart 
how the man’s keel has run, you will find it crooked, 
zigzag. Nevertheless, he went from New York to 
Liverpool. He made the voyage. And when a man 
undertakes tu live by this highest notion of law he is 
not able todo it at once; heis not ableto do itin a 
single day. 

How, then, does a man get any peace? If a man 
undertakes to live by the new law, and is not ap- 
parently much better off than he was before, how is 
he to have any satisfaction? How is a man that has a 
high ideal, and undertakes to live right, but every day 
is breaking the law, to excuse himself? That is the 
question. It is discussed in the seventh of Romans. 
‘*The things that I would not I do, and the things that 
I would I do not.” Yet men say, “How shall I live 
under the old notions of God’s absolute justice and 
absolute renunciation? I do not see.” And here is 
where the character of Jesus Christ comes in, and says 
to us, ‘‘Do all that you can. Be purposed to obey 
this law. I know that you are weak and temptable; I 
know that you will stumble and fall; and I do not 
make your perfect obedience the condition of my 
receiving you. Put yourself under my loving care. I 
represent God’s nature. God knows how the world 
was made, and that you will continually stumble and 
come short. Understand that there is a place where 
all your faults will be treated just as a mother treats 
the faults of the child when she sees that he is doing 
the best he can; just as a venerable and noble father 
treats the mistakes of the boy when he sees that that 
boy in the main means to go right, and is trying to go 
right; and just as every worthy teacher treats the 
scholar that, through frolicsomeness or temptation, is 
full of aberrations, but whose general career is never- 
theless in the right direction.” 


The revelation of 


We have sentiments of charity occasion-— 


acceptance hy God through Jesus Christ is this: That 
in the attempt of a man to lift himself up above his 
animal life, and walk by the law of love toward God 
and love toward man, there is boundless compassion. 
There is infinite elasticity in the bosom and in the 
heart of God, and he will help you at every single step, 
and say, ‘‘Only persevere ; only strive!” 

When Christ called men to be his disciples he did 
not call them to perfection. He said, *‘Come and join 
my school; be my scholar.” He put himself in the 
attitude of a patient-waiting teacher’ When a man is 
sure that he is sel@sh and animal, and begins this 
higher life, he is overwhefmed with the consciousness 
that he is unable to live it; but there breaks upon his 
mind a vision of G.oxd’s compassion, if he be properly 
instructed. But oh, how utterly uninstructed men are 
who come to a desire for that life of love through re- 
viva Ob, what a memory is mine! oh, what mem- 
ories have I of others that I have seen, who were seek- 
ing and crying and laboring and waiting for that irre- 
sistible impulse by which they, by the Spirit of God, 
should be changed from darkness to light, and know 
that they were children of God! Oh, how different 
was their experience from that which any person may 
know who has had a kind father and mother to teach him 
that Jesus Christ says to every man who sets out to 
live a pure life, ** You are mine; I will bear with you; 
I will forgive you, and I will help you.” You do not 
stand any longer on the law ; you stand on grace ; that 
is, on the love and generosity of God, who is attempt- 
ing to lift youup. And the moment a man comes in- 
to that experience, the moment lhe really believes that 
God is loving him, thinking of him, and helping him 
from day to day, that very moment there is not only 
an immense impulse and spur to his life, but there be- 
gin to be signs that the process of unfolding is going 
on withio him. 

Put yourself in the position of a scholar seeking to 
be good. Simply test the law of love to God and the 
law of love to man every day by a patient trust in 
God, and see what the results or fruits of your expe- 
rience will be. If it works in You a purer, a sweeter 
and a higher life, and makes your relations to each 
other nobler; if it moves back the crystal horizon of 
time, and reveals to you the treasures of the eternal 
world; if it says to death, ‘‘ Thou art destroyed ;” if 
it says to all that is noble in you, ‘‘Thou shalt live 
with God forever,” then is it not-worthy of your ac- 
ceptance? Is not this Christ, that comes bringing 
patience and love and hope and encouragement to 
every one of us, saying, ‘‘ Be my son; let me train 
you; let me develop you ; let me save you ”? 

I believe in Christ on historical grounds; but my 
belief in Christianity is that it is the power of God 
unto salvation to eyery man who believes in it. I be- 
lieve init because of its joys; and I have felt them. I 
believe in it by reason of its restraints; and I bless 
God that all along the dangerous precipices there are 
placed fences and hedges of restraint. I believe in it 
because it is that which has given courage to despond- 
ency, patience to suffering, hope to despair. Above 
all I believe in it because it tells me that you and I are 
not brutes, and do not go down with the ox and the 
ass and the swine to become a part of the soil again. 
I believe in it because it tells me that I am not to bave 
any such miserable mortality as that I can be dissolved 
into nitrogen and oxygen, and gothrough the universe 
to form some dragon, or tree or what not. I believe 
in it because it tells me that I am eternally to dwell 
with yon to whom I have ministered these many years, 
that I shall kgow you, and that we shall know Him in 
whom we have alike trusted. I believe in it because 
wat death is a golden porch; on this side 


it tells me 
pe co and uncertainty but on that side everlast- 
ing progregs in light and purity and glory. 


I present Christianity to you, then, no’ as an argu- 
ment, not as a controversy, not as an encyclopedia of 
universal knowledge, but as that which you need in 
your own personal dispositions, in your heart, in your 
business and in your life. Even if it should do you 
no good it will not harm you. It will lift your stand- 
ards, your ambitions, and give you broader and 
nobler principles. And in that inevitable hour to 
which every man is drawing near; in that hour when 
all the beauties of nature fade to the outward eye; in 
that hour when the ear grows dull and cannot hear 
the sweet voices of love; in tbat hour when the flesh 
shall fail—in that hour the joy, the treasure, the 
triumph of Christ in us is made most manifest. And 
while other men go out of life driven and scourged as 
slaves, ye who trust in the Lord Jesus Christ go out of 
life singing and believing that, just before, the crown, 
the harp and the scepter shall be yours. 

May God bring us through our experience in 
this life to the grander experience in the life 
that is to come, that, with rejoicing and with shak- 
ing of hands, thence inseparable, we may say, ‘*‘ We 
followed no cunningly devised fable ; we followed the 
lines of light and truth; and behold, we are here, and 
here forever.” 
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Financial and Ansurance, 


THE WEEK. 


There is a continuation of the favor- 
ab'e conditions noticed in our last issue, 
both at home and abroad. The Bank of 
Eogland has lowered its discount rate to 
three per cent. and has accumulated 


nearly or quite +5,000,000 surplus during | 


the week, so that it now holds forty-five 
per cent. surplus reserve, which is an ex- 
ceptionally strong condition even for the 
Bank of England. The Bauk of France 
has also accumulated heavily and has 
lowered its rate to three and half per 
cent. The apprehension respecting a 
foreign war between Germany and Russia 
has passed entirely away, and will hardly 
be considered as likely to disturb the 
calculations of commercial interests. 
The money market, while at times mod- 
erately active, is, generally speaking, 
easy at five per cent., with exceptional 
rates at three and six per cent. The 
United States Treasury has accumulated 
over %7,000,000 specie and legal ten- 
ders during the week, but ~6,000,000 


is new coin from the mints, ‘and 
therefore has no relation to bank 
reserves. The bank statement is 


without significance, showing a decline 
in deposits of less than $1,500,000, a de- 
crease in loans of over $1,000,000, with 
a slight decrease in specie gnd legal ten- 
ders, but on the whole exhibiting a small 
iucrease in the reserve, and this in the 
face of the Treasury preparations for its 
April payments, The question of money 
rates is as important to us ag it is to Eu- 
ropean centers, and if we can gain any 
light as to the next three or six months’ 
money market it will be of value to us, 
In this connection, then, we call attention 
to the payments that have to be made by 
the United States Treasury during the 
months of April and May. On the first 
of April the Government has to pay in- 
terest amounting to $7,387,000; on the 
Sth of April it has to pay $20,000,000 for 
bonds maturing on that date. In May it 
pays $15,000,000 more for maturing bonds; 
besides there are yet *8,000,000 already 
matured, but not yet sent in to the 
Treasury for redemption. Here we have 
over $50,000,000 to be released from the 
Treasury in April and May, and thir at a 
time when the flow from the interior of 
currency will be large. We had some 
reason to fear that we should be drawn 
on from abroad for our gold, but another 
week has passed, and no gold shipments 
have taken place; on the contrary, a 
general demand bas develuped abroad 
for our securities, and several lots of 
bonds and shares have been shipped dur- 
ing the past two weeks. It looks now as 
if the crisis had passed, and that sufficient 
exchange would be created by such pur- 
chases, together with our exports, to 
meet all demands on account of our 
heavy importations. The showing in 
imports for the week shows a gradual 
falling off in their volume, which 
(considering the curtailment in rail- 
way building, which is very marked) 
is likely to continue. The stock and 
bond markets for the week are undergo- 
ing a steady improvement. 


The heavy cancellation of Government 
bonds which is going on continually has 
left a want in the investment list which 
will, and, in fact, is already finding its 
supply in the list of railway bonds, for 
which a growing demand is manifest. 
The prospect for a protracted ease in the 
money market is also turning the atten- 
tion of capital to a large list of bonds 
now selling below par, and which, having 
declined from ten to twenty per cent., 
constitute a promising field for specu- 
lative or short investments. 

The element of a railway war is now 
out of the question. The war is settled, 
and the preliminaries are being adjusted 
satisfactorily to all parties. The only 
feature still adverse to a substantial im- 


provement in our markets is the distrust 
and timidity which the severe decline of 
the past few months has engendered. 
This, we believe, will soon dissipate, 
giving promise of a healthy condition for 
some filme to come, 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of Londs, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


offtce in any amount, at market rates. with no 
charge for commission 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 ooo or over. 
og interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission busmess 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

bE special attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Hanks, Kankers, and 
ether institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

ur Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for i552, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be abtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


& Hatch, 
5 Nassau St.. N.Y 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Goverament Bends, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


These «tatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven ye we’ business. Luforma- 
tien, Formeaand laatim oniale furnished on applica- 
thom. BB. WATAING & 
awrence, 
Henay Dickinson, New York Mauager,/¢) Broadway 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAAD BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO,. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


- 


BOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 

to rete and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL RNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 

road Lo cor under construction, 

ANOLAT "NEGOTIATIO ona ducted for 
cox 

ane for Railroad 


FINANCO CIAL 
Countiea. 


CONDUCT T FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other 

Hons whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


Wit. BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIES on Commission 
WILL BUY OR SELL BONDS or 
to interest-paying in vestments. 


convert them in 
furniahed on ap- 
plication. 


JOHR C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS se: 


» best localities in the West or banka 


ends. 
of ote at the 


ow City. 
No | in pay- 
ment of interest. 4 the very 
Full information n to those 


Send for 
i sample documents. 
. PERKINS, Sec. 
Treas 


Vice ce 0. W. 


GLLLETT. 
_ ° 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERSBS, 
fi BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lssue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


w of Fxchange,and make Telesraphic 
of Money on Europe, eto. 


——— 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 25th, 1892, 
The Trvwteea,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Com pany, submit the following Statement of ita 
or. tha Slat December, 1531: 


Premiome on Marine Risks from lat 
January, 1551, to Slet December, 


Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

Total Marine Premiume............. $5,697,021 
Premiums marked off from lat Jan- 

uary, 1881, to ist December, 1551.. $4,110, 73 


Loeses paid during the 


same period............ $1,775,882 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, and other $8,965,758 00 


4s secured by Stocks, and other- 

Rea! Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 15 
Premiam Notes and Bille Receivable... 1,631,204 23 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1587 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
interest thereon will Cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of tie Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1551, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuewday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. i. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENWIS. EDMUND Ww. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPL I EMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSBELI, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
VID LANE GEOKGE W. LANE, 

GOKDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

. A. RAVEN ROBEKT L. STUART 
WM. 8. G. DE FOKEST 
BENJ. H. FIELD, AMUEL WILLEYS 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ‘HAS. D. LEVERICH, 

‘ILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. Foc 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, HOS CODDING’ STON. 
©. A. HAND, K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, VILLIAM EINE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENKY COLLINS 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, NL. RIKER. 

J. D. JON Ire sider 
DENS Is, Vice 
HAVER d Vice 


CONTINENTAL INS, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-inaurance.............. $1,458,927 07 
Reserve ample for all other claims... ... 341,657 63 
Capital 1,000,000 

Total Cash Aesets............ 84,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under fthe 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 
GEV, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cyrus Peck, Sec’y. 


ALABASTINE. 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Unequaled for Durability, Beauty and Economy. 
[t is a valuable discovery, and has almost entirely 
superseded Kalsowine It produces a fine, lasting 
and handsome finish. 


it Will Pay You 


to send for a sample Card and Testimonials o 
SEELEY BROS., @ Burling Slip, New York, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicaro, and 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapida, Mich. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & COU. 
Nes, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baitimere 
Ne. 112 Fitth Avenue New York, 


Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS, 
44 Glinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries, the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralyia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sicepleasness 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the mnacles 
and beautify the complexion. : 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
‘LADIES | AND CENTLEMEN. 


~_- 


WHITE AND DECORATED. 


French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 pe. . 830 = 
Fine White Freuch China Tea Seta, 44 pic: oo 7 & 
Mine (icld-baud French Uhina Tea Seta, 4 pa, 
Kichly Decorated Frenck Coina Tea Seta,44ps. w 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25: white.......... 2 
White Eng ish Pore: slain Dinner Sets, lou l4 
Silver-plated Dinner Kuives, per « . sw 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GCODS. 


Illustrated Catalogrue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


O. ders boxed apd on Car or Steamer free of charee. 
Se atc. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUMW’S 


GREATEST SMOW ON EARTH IN MONSTER 
COMBINATION WITH THE GREAT 
LONDON SHOW, 


Seven eom plete and gorweous Exhibitionsin one. Two 
immense Mer areries, containing s, ecimens of every 
wi'd bird an«d be “ast ever seen in cap tivity. The two 
Baby hants, ** Bridweport” and Columbia.’ 

Giants, dwarfs, midweta, 2 trained elephants, lv 
wira fen, camels, and myriads of other astounding 


wonders. 
PELLUCIDITE. 


A Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either in- 
side or outside work. It is #peciallly adapted for 
Front Doors, Sash, Floors, Hard Wood Finish, etc., 
or anywhere that a durable and handsome finish is 
warmed, Send for circular to 

SEELEY BROS., 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 


All-Night Inhalation. 


A new, radical and permanent curefor CaTARRA. 
It has cured where ali other means tailed. Send for 
circular. THs PILtow Co., 1620 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. HANCHETT, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Stadio, No. » Eaat Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Life of Garfield. New authorized 

edition now ready, containing Ms 
ROCKWELL “hen “Life of Garfield, Jas. 
aine’s ** Eulogy ”’ and Col 
Menter te 
Elberon.”’? Mra. (sarfield says: 
om N a beautiful memento, which tel) a of the love 
an his memory “inspires.” 12mo, ; cloth; 
Si... Agents wanted. A. 


NE Pri 
ARN CU., N. Y. 
for school and Family Li- 
braries, for Pastora, Parents, Teach- 
Peop le and C ldren. 


BOOKS und 


TLL IPS Publishers, New York. 


SHORTHAND.sxis 


ENT TEACHERS, 
Awericans and Foreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al! 
«killed Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 Eaat i4th St... near University N. ¥. 


4. L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Inatitute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 


CKERI 
IANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- _ 
mospherie interference with the ac.ion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in aay 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price Lisi. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-si., Bosica, 


THE 


Pianos $126 up. up. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vou. XXV., No. 18. 


Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union ia to Ges- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten-_ 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 


‘| fice is precise and important. 
represents continuous hard labor, year in, 


will prove more contagious to hired men and 


boys than a dozen of the sturdiest virtues. 

It is the careful farmer whom Emerson has 
in mind when he says that ‘‘the farmer's of- 
He 


year out, and small gains. He is a slow per- 
son, timed to nature, and not to city watches.” 


ceived. The farms of the United States afford | He must not only ‘wait for his crops to 


homes and employment for more than one-half our 


' grow,” and have patience with “‘ the delays of 


people, and furnish much the largest part of our| wind and eun, delays of the season, bad 


exports. As the Government lights our coasts for | 


weather, ete., but he must employ endless re- 


the protection of mariners and the benefit of com | sources of forethought and calculation, and 
the | 


merce, #0 it should give to the tiller of the sotl 
lights of practical acience and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE ON THE FARM. 


By JOEL BENTON. 

Good farming is not by any means or the 
side of the majority yet; and even the best 
must prosper from slow gains. The unthrifty 
sort, on the other hand, fail, usually, from a 
succession of bad judgments and small leases. 
I can think of no business where an alert in- 
tellizgence is so ne dful as in farming. For 


you must doagreat many things not only on 


well, but at just the right moment, to succeed 
with your crop. 

Atoo early or too late planting, an untimely 
harvest, a neglect to cultivate perfectly, and 
a too easy toleration of weeds are only a few 
of the factors that make for failure or suc- 
cess. The truth is, the carrying of an impor- 
tant crop through, from the seed-sowing to 
the gravary or cellar, requires a larger series 
of delicate and exact conditions to be accu- 
rately complied with than does any chemical 
process. You may do every part of the labor 
perfectly, yet fail in fertilization or in the 
selection of thesoil. You may raise, in fact, 
a good crop, and still fail because there is no 
market for it. 

Perhaps the unthrifty farmer has raised a 
good crop, which is in demand ; but he loses 
it because of poor fences and gates that have 
been left open for his own or his neighbor's 
stock to ravage it. He may put good hay in 
a stack, and have the stack so poorly made 
that the weather undoes all the benefits of his 
previous success. If he stores it in the barn, 
it may be fed out with such ill-judgwent and 
slovenliness that great waste ensues; or he 
may keep his stock so poorly housed that no 
care in feeding will avail him. The ways of 
unthrift are innumerable, and find their oppor- 
tunities for partial or perfect failure at all 
seasons of the year. 

To know just what to raise, or what line to 
pursue in a given locality, is always more or 
less of a problem which the wisest must 
grapple with. It cannot be put into a peren- 
nial precept, but must be ascertained at differ- 
ent periods by actual experience, or by shrewd 
foresight aud experiment There are certain 
crops, such as hops, broom-corn, tobacco and 
beans, which undergo great fluctuations in 
prices. One year one of these crops will be 
very profitable from the high price it com- 
mands, and another year you may raise it at 
aloss or to no profit. One cannot foretell 
with absolute certainty; but the farmer who 
experiments with them must at least have his 
eyes wide open. If the farmer, indeed, shuts 
his eyes at any time except when he goes to 
bed he can easily wake up to some important 
loss. 

One of the small leaks—which is not so 
small, either, when the aggregate of damage 
from it is summed up—occurs from a lack of 
care of the tools and implements on the farm. 
The spade is left in the trench, the crow-bar 
and chains on the ground, the saw on the 
wooden horse, and the like. Some farmers 
leave their wagons and carts employed for 
farm use exposed to the weather the year 
round. It is not uncommon in riding through 
the country to see a horse-rake or mowing- 
machine standing outside in the Fall in the 
very swath where it was usedinJuly. I once 
saw & new mowing-machine in that situation 
on the bank of a lowland meadow near a 
stream, and partially covered with snow, in 
December. The fact that it was made mostly 
of iron was the owner's only security that it 
might not be carried off to Long Island Sound, 
fifty miles away, by a possible freshet. 

A quaint old gentleman in our town, who 
used to add to his small farming the success- 
ful manufacture of grain-cradles, said that 
when he traveled with his wares he always 
liked to pase the houses of those farmers who 


hung their scythes and cradles on some door- 


yard tree, for he was sure then that the mer- 
chants in that locality would have frequent 
need to purchase his goods. A farmer might 
possibly afford to lose one scythe or cradle a 
year in this way, but if he is guilty of this 
shiftlessness he will commit others too. Every 
farmer must depend more or less, too, on hired 
help, and one single fault of this character 


never relax an unwearying care and vigil. It 
is just in proportion as he heeds these things 
that he meets with success or failure in his 
vocation. 


SEA-WEED FOR POTATOES. 


Large quantities of this are gathered on the 
Atlantic Coast, especially in Maine, and 
used for manuring potatoes. It produces 
heavy crops; its most fertilizing element 
being potash, which is essential to a boun- 
tiful production of this most necessary and 
valuble of all our root crops. But there is 
objection to using fresh sea-weed too 
abundantly, for it gives what is called a tang 
to the potato which is so strong and disa- 
greeable at times as to make it unpalatable 
for the table. 

To obviate this it would be better to make 
a compost of the sea-weed with muck, one- 
fourth of the latter to three-feurths of the 
former, the two making a layer of seven to 
nine inches thick or so, and a good sprink- 
ling of slacked lime over each layer, at the 
rate of a half to one bushel per wagon load 
of the compost, as lime may happen to be 
cheaper or dearer in the locality where used. 
If muck is not to be had, sod is the next best 
thing to compost with the sea-weed. If 
neither be available, then use lime alone. 

The eompost ought to lie from four to six 
months, so as to be well rotted before being 
used. If sea-weed alone it should be limed 
as above and then it had better lie six 
months. Such a compost may be freely used 
for a crop of potatoes without any danger of 
their becoming tangy. Lime is a great sweet- 
ener and purifier of all vegetables; if a pint or 
80 of slacked is put on to the seed of each hill 
when planted, rot scarcely ever makes its 
appearance in the erop, this preserving it well 
even after being stored. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
FISH CULTURE ADVISABLE. 


Fish culture might be made a source of 
profit on many farms. Ponds, brooks and small 
streams which abound throughout the land 
might be made alive with multitudes of fish. 
Every farmer who has a small pond, a brook 
or @ spring of never failiog water might 
easily arrange to raise abundance of fish for 
the use of his family and have a surplus for 
sale. A steck of fresh fish near at hand, 
where they could be made available whenever 
such an article was wanted for the table, 
would be a great convenience, especially in 
the country, where supplies of fresh fish are 
difficult to be obtained and where fresh meat 
of any kind is not easy to find during the 
warm weather of summer. The man who 
had a stock of fish in a pond or a brook 
near-by could supply his table whenever he 
wished with the best and freshest of fish 
directly from the water. A fish cooked 
within an hour from the time it comes from 
the water is delicious compared with one 
which has been out of the water twenty-four 
hours before cooking. With a little care 
almost any man having water facilities could 
easily raise five hundred or a thousand pounds 
of fish to sell yearly. The cost of production 
would be far less than the cost of raising an 
equal weight of beef, pork or mutton, and 
would sell for higher prices. 


HORSE BREEDING PROFITABLE. 


The active demand for good horses which 
prevails in all parts of the country is at- 
tracting increased attention to the breeding | 
of horses. The breeding of horses for sale is 
likely to prove one of the most profitable 
branches of farm industry. By securing good 
brood mares to start with and breeding from 
stallions such as will mate well with the 
mares and tend to secure the desired qualities 
in the offspring, the business may be placed 
on such a sound basis that success may 
reasonably be expected. One difficulty how- 
ever which meets the breeder at the outset 
is that of obtaining suitable stock with which 
to start. The demand for good horses the 
past few years has been such that the best 
horses of medium and large size have been 
pretty cleanly picked up, leaving mostly 
horses of small size or undesirable ones. 
Horses weighing only nine-hundred pounds 


have not been in very active demand in the 
market, and consequently there are many of 
that size scattered over the country which 
are of excellent quality. These may readily 
be obtained for breeding purposes, and by 
mating with stallions of large size colts may 
be obtained which will attain a size suitable 
for the market. In selecting breeding stock 
great care should be exercised, and only such 
chosen as are sound. Many of the affections 
which render a horse unsound are hereditary, 
and are liable to reappear in the offspring at 
about the same age as they appeared in the 
parents. 


Waicu WILL You Cuoosr?—Every young 
American in these days who is undecided 
about the choice of his life-work should hesi- 
tate a long time before he gives up any chance 
he may have in farming pursuits for an at- 
tempted business or professional life. The 
agricultural outlook in this country is a wide 
one and is constantly widening—agr 
has great need of young men; while, on the 
other hand, the professions are overcrowded 
and our large cities a-e filled with men who 
barely make a living in business. As a fair 
illustration, just consider for a moment these 
facts about the profession of medicine. The 
medical schools of New York City, to say 
nothing of those other large cities in the 
country, have graduated this spring over 300 
young doctors, and tbey will probably do 
the same thing a good many times in the 
future. Accurate statistics collated by 
Professor Pepper, of the University of Penna. 
sylvania, show that the proportion of the 
physicians to the general population of the 
country is already 1 to 600. But in every 
1,000 of the same population there are only 
20 who are sick and in need of medical at- 
tendance. There is, therefore, an average 
of only 8 to 12 patients for each physician 
to depend on, aud these include pauper 
patients who can pay nothing. Statistics 
are of course to some extent always mislead- 
ing; but these facta go to show how slender 
the young doctor's prospect is of building up 
alucrative or even self-supporting practice. 
It is a certain and reliable fact that the medi- 
cal profession is over-crowded ; and what is 
true of medicine is true of the other learned 
professions and of various branches of mer- 
cantile life. If in the face of these facts any 
young man chooses to give up the farm and 
join the mob who are struggling for success 
in business and the professions, let him look 
out for disappointment aad failure ; he stands 
@ very good chance of meeting with them. 


CLEANING PovuLTRY HovusEgs.—One of the 
chief difficulties experienced where many 
fowls are keptis in saving the houses free 
from the germs of disease, and, especially, to 
keep the fowls free from lice in the spring 
and during the sitting season. The fumes of 
burning sulphur form probably one of the very 
best means ordinarily available, when the 
house can be closed up quite tight. The 
ordinary farm-house, however, is seldom 


sufficiently tight for this purpose. Where { 


the building may be made perfectly tight, by 
calking or otherwise, all that is necessary, 
after scraping out all mavure and thoroughly 
brushing down all surfaces with a stiff broom, 
is to place an iron pan or pot upon a bottom 
of bricks, and set on fire rags saturated with 
sulphur. 

If the fowle have any contagious disease, 
such as roup, cholera, etc., let them remain 
in the building when fumigated so long as 
there is no danger of suffocating. Then turn 
them out and continue the fumigation until 
every part of the building is fully filled. 
Keep all as close as possible for ten hours, 
and the deadly germs and insect life will have 


disappeared.—[Prairie Farmer. 


Listen TO THis:—Here is a good bit of 
advice from the ‘‘Springfleld Homestead ;"” 
better read it. ‘Good tools and plenty of 
them are absolutely demanded by a rigid farm 
ss Poor tools don’t pay. If you have 

ch, now is the the time to tinker them 
up betd the rush of spring work comes on. 
With the tools that ought to be in every 
f s workshop, a good deal of this re- 
can be done at home. Later in the 


season we don’t have time to do it ourselves, 


but have to pay the village mechanic dol- 
lars that forethought now will save.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SLEEP INDUCER. 

From my experience, I would say that as a 
nerve restorer in exhaustion from any cause, 
and as@ sleep inducer, Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is of the greatest value. 

J. E. M. D. 

Ind. 
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Vol. #41. 


Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
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Opposite Astor Place.) 


EGGS 
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T. SMITH, P. M., 
Fresh Pond, N. Y. 
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TREES, TREES, TREES!!! 


The Largest and Best Stock of Trees in New 
England. Embracing every thing in the nurser) 
line, and of the BFST QU ALITY. 

10,000 CHAMPION QUINCE. 
A new and Very Desirable Varicty. 75.000 Cherry 
and La Vereailiea Currants. Those wanting nar 
sury etock will find it to their interest to correspon 
with ue. Addresa, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


E.A. REEVES’S 
OLD FSTABLISHED 
Seed Store, 
68 Cortland &t., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully Ulustrated, went to 
ill applicants. 


{Mention this paper 


BEST 


wo GRAZING LANDS rouno om 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


a MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low ; LONGO Teme ; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAno Aart. 


Mormon Sr. Paut, Minn 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAWY, 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE o 
farming. its weekly crop reporta are comple 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents b 
the fleld Ite market reports and commercial re 
viewsof farm products ave been proven remar> 
ably accurate and valuable, It takes etrong ant- 


COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


A Specialty nt these Nurserics— Extra rong 
Out-Door Plants, Fine Pet Plants Chea 
r 


W. S. LITTLE, Rochester. 


(Fvery variety of Hardy 
Fruit and 
Add re’ As, 
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(828 — RELIABLE — (38? 
UIST’S SEED 


Are entirely the act of our own farms, and 
are iui y in the world for purity 
and relia (.arden Almanac, 
ul information, with pricea, 


ROBERT Jr., Sod Grower, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avanue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEW YORE. 


* IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 
season wil: be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and manufacture, among which appear 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries 
so much used in former times. We offer a 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be bung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of siding, richly decorated 
with antique designs stamped and raised upon 
their surtace, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics huve also been turned to good account ip 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astenisbing degree. 
sxipe beauty of desi¢n and coloring, thus placing 
truly artistic ¢ffects within reach of the lowest 
prices. 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. To insure barmony of detail, we will, 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interio: 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
‘ud ty which we give our personal supervision, 
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TRAINING 


COMPRISING REPRINTED 
FOUR ERIEF, FROM 
PRACTICAL The 
AND Christian 
HELPFUL . 
Union 
PAPERS ON 
THE IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
EDUCATION PAMPHLET 
OF THE OF 
YOUNG. "THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


|. Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children, 
Ill. A Victory of Love. 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
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WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N, Y. 
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Ghose answ eriaugan. tdvertisement wit 


Publisher by stating taat they saw tt 


that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 


fi} readers. Those who bave already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 


to vive them « wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


Price, per Copy. 
“ Hundred — 


TS cents, 


$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


tonjer a savor upon the Advertiser aw | 


Advertisoment im the Christian Union. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEw York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


ny Lady or Gentleman 
SUCCEBU at 


| Chean Practical Easy. 


59! B WAY. 
. NEW YORK 


Vi 


frm. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 Eart Lith Street, New York City. 


RDCOLLECTORS. A handsome set of cards 
A). Rochester, N.Y. luz AULTMAN & TAY LOk x 
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‘BEST IN WORLD” 
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“Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 
Prices $8 to $30. 
Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500 


The most wonderfai music-producing its 
mn world. Play every thine. At yone can play 
re;iised. Bend for 
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WE CHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
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619 St., 


MASS, 


TaN 


Eatablished 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legel Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES 
Standard, Awerlcan and Sprioz Back on 
Land al] the year. 

All kinds o¢ Esterbrook’s, Gilott’s, Perry's, 
and Meaailion Stevi Pens. 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pena and Frice List. ° 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telerbone No. Nassau 78, 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
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MR. LONGFELLOW'S LITERARY S8ER- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the Meigs sisters, vocal guartette; Mr. Ch. 


Vor. XXV., No. 13. 


ress made by Colonel Beaumont’s Com- 


VICE. pressed Air-borers is at the rate of twelve! Fritech, tenor; Mr. Edward Conwell, bari- OG 
{From the Longfellow Supplement to The Ghrietian | yards per day of seventeen hours; but atone; Mr. Carlos Haesélbrink, violfolst; 
Union.) macblue wil! presently be at b will | Senw G. Nunez, pianist; the Molleniauer MADE EAS 


ur. Inetramental Qaartette, and Mr. C. Von 
e|Secbiller, accompanist. Admission will be 


cut its way at the rate of one yard per 


To appreciate aright Mr. Longfellow’s liter- 
Thorough ventilation is maintalned in 


ary service to this country, it is necessary to 
go back in imagination to the epoch when he 
American 


workings by the exhbaust-air from the m 
chine, and no trace of carbonic acid from thi 


one dollar; reserved seats, fifty cents extra. 


| Tue Cowrrrtuwaite Company, whose 
| large furoiturees'ablishments tn brooklyn and 
| this city are well known, have Legua the pub- 
Jieation of @ monthly journal callcd ‘‘Our 
Homes.” The first number contains some 
— | very helpful suggestions on interior decora- 
voted to furnishing readers with English re- ‘tious, furniture, ete., and its journalistic 
prints. Not one of our present magazines or | ——— - |character is such that we presume before 
literary periodicals existed. Thefewreligious! Orrick: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- | this firm will be 
weeklies were narrow, intolerant and contro- | hea me quarterly like Ehrich's 

and bitter! sonal; Charles Dickens's cari- | 

1645, would not have been so hatefal if they | ~ 
had not been so truce. Companionship in let- | 


began his literary career—1825. 
literature was not then born. The very appe- | chalk can be detected by the most rigid testy 
tite for it had to be evoked; the very means | OO 
of giving it to the public to be created. The : > 

only one of the great publishing-houses of Publisher S Hepartment. 
to-day then existing was that of Harper & , — 

Brothers, which was then almost sholly de- | = — - 


New Yorx, Manca 39, LS82. 


The great art in writin) aivertiac nents the 
fivting out a proper wuth« to catch the reader's 
eye. 


Editorial Depariment.—Letters for thie de- ——— 

partinent aud manuscripts offored for pubication LONG BTANDING reliability and integ- 

ters hardly existed for ant Henericane. Bry- should be addressed “ Kditors Christian Union, 2 rity of euch a dry-goods house as that of 

ant had iudeed published his 2 banatopeis, | Washington Sqasre, New York.” Unaccepted arti- | Weessrs, Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. 

and Washington Irving bis ‘‘ nnickerbocker’r | cles wil! be returned if, af the toe they are sent, | is proof of the nnlimited confidence placed in Ry the use of Walker’a Pocket Camera an ' 

liistory of New York,” u few years previous; | chis ie reqnested and enowgh postage stamps are ine | them by their patrons. Like all ot) | 

bet Poe had not yet jesued his first book: closed. The editors will not be ree;ousibie for the in photography 

Motley was trying bis pen unsuccessfully at preservation of mannscripts not accompanied by views asa profesional ac An 

fiction, aud was yet to learn that he was an | stamp. order #®ystei OF cOUunTTy-Order business | entirely new, Instructive and delight il pastume. In 

is a grand success, aud those who purchase | 


uable 4 tourists. Send 10 cents in silver for “Amateur 


Business and Photographer” and sample photograph produccd 


historian. Whittier was just leaving the farm) 
and ehoemaker'’s bench to become editor | should sent vo Tbe Christian 
of a short-lived tariff newspaper. Cooper had | Ualon, New York Oty.” Subscriptions, per 
vet im the crucible hia uuformed stories of | #224 Clerzymen, $2 50, postage prepaid. Syecia 
Indiaa and pioneer life. Hawthorne had | cash to Pestmasters and uthere who 

lactas agents. Advertising rates and e«timates sent 
bardly touched peu to paper except in) on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
college exercises; ard Prescott was nnuknown | tixements and on freqnent insertions. Kemit by 
eave a8 @ brilliant eseavist, ard only to | draft, money order, or reyvistered letter. Currency 
the limited circle of readers of the “* North | sent unregistered fe at the risk of the senude~ 
American Review.” American life was pro- | Specimen copies sent on recetpt of — cent 


asic: and before it could feel the glow of its | *tamp. wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; Tonic, imo a medicine 
own poetry it must know something of the | exercises every muscle of the body.  IMus- | of such varied powers, as 
Kame trated chart aud price list free. Gifford to make it the greatest 


poetry of the past. Thiswas Mr Longfellow’s! & Co. have issued thelr 
first service to bis countrymen; be wes @) ooctomary Easier cards, of, which the prize 
mediator between the old anc the new: he | drawings by Thomas Moran aud Miss LB 
translated the romance of the past intu the | tamyhrey will be sure to attract the first 
language of universal iife. Out of the closed | attention. Neither of them, it may be sald, 
volume he gathered the flowers that lay there has any special Easter significance. Mr. 
pressed and dead and odorless; he breathed | yoran's pictures wight be tuken for illastra- 
into them the breath of life; aud they Lloomed tions of the Apocalypse, or for idealized 
aud were fragrant again. He came to the eketchesa of Venice. They are effective in 
pact as the south winds come to the woods in |»)... way, but do not bear any spec'al ref- 
spriog; and the trees put out their leaves and | erence Oh Mester. Mise Hamp5rey’s bright 
the earth its ee and the ard oy wild | faced little girl is drawn with tbe artict’s 
& | grace of style and of touch, and 
poems Is thus the revivsfication of @ buried | yi) be @ pretiy card to send to children. 
past. For each be maile patieot preparation | 1. orbers of the series present the usual em- 
atady. blematical flowers and are more in Keeping 
Goiden Legend” was fruit of thatthree! the oeeasion for which they cre de- 


in that way, by sid of their catalogues, which 
are mailed free, are highly satistied with the 
result. 


Buainers diapatched business wel dove, but 
business hurried in bualaene 11) done hulwer- 


Lytton. 


A WONDERFUL Q@yYMNasicm, standing in | 


four feet space without being attached to the | 


Bros., luventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

That writer does the who gives hta reaier the 
most knowledge and lakes from him the least time. 
Colton. 


Mrsans. H. 8. & Co. announce the 
publicaton of “The American Schoo) 
Journal,” to be devoted to the various educa- 
tional questions of the day. 


pa, 
the jutervesta of ita time. - | 


SUCCESS !!! 


The marked favor with which 


| 


| 


by this instrument in the hands of amateurs, 


Circulars and Price Free. 
Wm, WALKER & Co., 
Boz yp 200 Rochester, N. 
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PARKER’S GIN 


bined m Parker's Ginger 


Bleod Purifier and the 
BestHealth &8trength 
storer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessress, & discaess 
efthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 


Parker’s 
Hair, Balsam, 


Rest, Cleanest, 
Most Economical Hair Dress. 20d other ‘Tomes, as it 
Ing. Newer falis to restore the Dever intoxicalss. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Chemists, N. 


Sic. and $1 sizes. Large Saving Beying Dollar Size, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKERS 


Break ast 


Warranted absolutely purc 
Vocoa, from which the excess of 


and a of std) signed. The castom of serding cards inthis} our #10 watch has been re-| 

a trage country is growing to immense proportions. |erived hy the readers The | 4:) wer: 

edies he collected a library of over @ hundred hae developed an entirely new industry,| Christian Union hax encour-| 
volumes, including some rare and obsulete | occasioned @ new method of cclebratin | and ia therciore far more eronem!)- 
cle! us te again call the eal, bs delicious, nourishing, 


tomes giving the Quakers’ account of those | Christmas, New Year's avd Faster, and gal- 
brave but cruel limes. ut perhaps the best vuriz'd into life the almost obsolete obsery- 
iustration of both his methods and ite value | ance of St. Valeptine’s Day. It may not be 
is 6 ftorded by his “* Hiawatha.” Schoolcraft | tony before wesbali be celebracing the fourth 
had patiently exhumed the Indian legends, | ana 7 hanksgiving Day after the same 
but to bury them anew in dooke tu which only | fankion 
the curious in ancient love ever turned. These | 
legends Longfellow «tadied long and deeply; | 


not only in Schoolcraft, Catlin and Hecke- | 


The calen alicna cf the counting tnreire 
consequences bevond the aceuimuiations of weaith 


tention 


welder, but in forgo'ten periodicals and obso- | Th ave made wot merely for the actual necexaition 
lete reporis be dwelt in these leyende, artinecval req? of seciely, but they orig 
60" bed them, them. Le had alread) 
caught the ruythwical languuge of wild 

aod ancient Jegends in the measures of the 
Fiemish and the Spaniel poets. Wien at: RIDLEY's FASHION 
length he guve the stories of the American ' oaaaets 


te 


MAGAZINE. 
There was a time when practical businese 


Lions which doe nant to the 


of those who need 
such a@ watch and yet have not 
purchased from us, We conji- 
dently assert that ours is the 
best S10 watch made, and that 
no more reliable timekeeper has 
ever been offered at so low a 
price,. 


Rach watch is cavesfully texted | 
Lyroi strange lands ner vbjects for i. reativetion an! | before leaving our hands, and 


we guarantee every one we send 


\out to be precisely as we repre- 
sent it, If not found so, MONEY 


REFUNDED, 


alorigines set to the of the ancient 
European siogera, all America and aii | Men sneered at literature aud, ic must be cone | jor 

Within four’ weeke when literary men sneered at com-| ONC Descriptive Cata- 


land began to sing tbern. 


frow its publication ten thousand copies cf Meters! pureuiis, Phat te is part, it logue sree. 
to set, from tie suceess teat Cammings & Co., 


‘* Hiawatha ’ bad been sold in this couutry; 
ave within a year and a unif, fifty thousand. 
The work Was iustautly repriated in iand | 
jn several editions; within a few moutbsit 
bad appeared iu Gerinavy ia two trausia- 
tions. 


are attaioing ju literary ventures. To 
believe this one has only to read ** Ridley’s 
Fusniog Meyazine” which is to be issued 
‘quarterly by Rulley & sons, New York, 
well haewn has been 
culled the on Marely of this counury. Tuelr 
‘muguzite net only a caiiectioa of 
youd literary wma.tetT, as ebort sivorisa, 


| Wiites 


Twe The Chann:! 
Tunuel echeme, which sciue years wae 
derided as un impoceibility, seems to be in 
fair way of :uceceseful realizaticn. t. exhuuetive, vluctrated catelogus, of nearly | 
ing of the Sulmarine Continental Kiilway bindred ia of erticles of | 
Compavy bas just been beid to tuke over dress, mililuery and faucy voods;: In fact, | 
cversthing that auy lady or housekeeper | 


aid articles, bur it enioraccs an! 


lve’ 


the cetablishment. The magazine is 


presided, claimed that as there already cx-, 
well worth its price, 50 ecate per year. 


isted in Growt Britain Gfty-eight thousard 

wiles of wuderground tramway and roudway 
in Our imines, we need vot be trivheacd vt 

the proposal to add another iwenty-o1 | 
of subway, which represents the leacth ofthe; Mr Jow~w Lavive usvonnces that his: 
proposed tunnel. Tbe coat is emtiinuied to seventa annnal concert tate place at 
far under the four million pounds prople- | Steinway Hall, Wednesday eveniug, April 12, 
tied by previous engincers—a great saving | 1682, wien the following artiste will appear 
being represented by the dry nature of the | ia « new programme: Mre. Imogene Brown, 


in spatchds the soul of buacneas.—{ Chester field, 
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workings through the graychalk. The prog-| soprano; Miss Emily Winast, cootralto; 


GS Dey St., New York, 


GEST & 


CTTIILDAEN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


(coniplete guillts for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES 
—ali ages up to 16 yearn. BETTER STYLES, 
BETTER MADESUETTER FITTING than can 
be had elaswhere, and lower prides. 


19th & 20th Sts., N.Y 


strengthening, earily divested, and 
adtnirably adapted for Invalides as 


re well as for persons la beatth. 


Sy ld by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘a 


J.Estey 
Bratilebore Vt. 


from the Seuth-Eastern Company thoee 
perimental borings Which convine d can want. By it nae, ladies Can their 
evyineers that ibe enterprice is merely vile G! purchases of Ridley W Sons through the 
time aud money. Sir @. WW. Watkin, who muil 4s weil us though they personally | : Onur new Niusirated Catalogues, 


with full descriptions ci many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent froe. 
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LONGFELLOW AS A PROFESSOR. 


(g. E. Dale in the Longfellow Sapplement to The 
CUbristian Union.) 


Mass, February 5, 

1 was *o fortunate us to be in the first 
“section” which Mr. Longfellow inatructed 
personally when he came to Cambridge io 
1856. Perhaps I best illustrate the method of 
bis instruction wheu I say that I think every 
man in that section would now say that he 
was on intimate terms with Mr. Longfellow. 
We are all near sixty now, bat | think that 
every one of the section would expect to have 
Mr. Longfellow recognize him, and would en- 
ter into familiar talk with bim if they met. 
From the firat, he chose to take with us the 
relation of a personal friend afew years older 
than we were. 

As it happened, the regular recitation-rooms 
of the college were all in use, and indeed I 
think he was hardly expected to teach any 
language at all. He wus to oversee the de- 
partment and to lecture. Bat be seemed to 
veach us German for the love of it; I knowl 
thought be did, and, till now, it has never 
occurred to me to ask whetber it were @ part 
of hie regular duty. Any way, we did not 
meet him iu one of the rather dingy ** recita- 
tlon-roomea,” but in a sort of parlor, carpeted, 
hung with pictures, and otberwise handsonwly 
furnished, which was, I believe, called “ The 
We sat round ma- 
hoyany table,which was reported to be meant 
for the dinners of the trustees, and the whole 


Noxsuey, 


that were there one in the room when she 
entered she would be obliged to leave imme- 
diatel’, euch an etfect bad it upou her nerv- 
ous system. Oa one occasion she was in- 
vited to dine with the narrator's family in the 
country ; but she declined, because she knew 
| that there were cats ou the premises ; but on 
the promise thatthe cats should be strictly 
inearcerated she consented to vome, ard 
the three cata belonging to the house were 
culy shut up. Dariog the dinner she wus 
seen to be very uncomfortable, and to look 
very pale; and on being asked the matter. 
she said that she wus sure there was a cat in 
the room. Assurances that this could not 
possibly be the case were of no avail; and 
on search being made a cat was found act- 
ually sitting uader her chair. She rose 
mediately, and left the table; and passing 
| dowa the dining-room toward the door, she 
also passed across @ small cupboard door 
opening in the wall, through which the din- 
per was served directly from the kitchen 
|As she passed this, the second cat of the 
establishment jumped through it into the 
dininy-room. .\ screaw of horror barst from 
the poor lady, aod she was led away fainting 
into the drawing-room. The time of year 
was such thut the window of the drawing- 
room was open, and it was so made that it 
reached nearly down to the floor, and not 
much above the lawn outeide the house. 
While the poor lady waa being attended to 
by aid of scent-bottlies and such-like restora- 
tives, the third of the cat establishment 
|jJumped in st the window! was too 


affair had the aspect of a friendly gathering | much to be borne by euch a peculiarly con- 
in « private honse, in which the study of Gier-| stituted nervous system, and she begged to 
man was the amusement of the occasion. | leave the bouse immediately. 
These aecidental eurroundings of the place In 1851, as 1 was walking down the ceater 
characterize well enough the whole procéed-| the Great Exhibition, carelcesly looking 
ing. about me, ! was struck with a sudden thought 
He began with familiar ballude read them as to whether I should meet a clergyman 
to us, and made us read them to him, Of] there with whom I had lived some ten yeare 
course We svon committed them to memory | before, and had not seen for many years, and 
without meaning to, and I think this was | 80 far asl remember bad hardly thought of 
probably part of his theory. At the’same since. Pondering on 60 strauge » turn to my 


steamers running fo and cities touch at 
landiuw only twenty reds from the hot*l, 
Otis’ bydraulie ele vatorn. fae aud electric 
baths, ine’ udin Hot and ¢ o 
hotel or any pubic b: ri] tn theeountry are 
for Lonrista on tlhe dir way w F 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Situated one hundred yards from Fort Mor ome, at the confluence of the Ch apeake Bay end Hampton 
Koads, lw miles south frou Ba ties. e. and alent fifteen north Norfolk and Portamouth: al! 


every Hoor, with the mo-t perfect system 


ths xxiroom windows are mt healthful ef the 
For further information address, by mail or telewraph, 


THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 


AS ENLARGED AND IM?ROVED. 


or 


the pier, ging and returmigs with the U Mails, 


witch is substanti al) built comfortably f urnisbed two 


telaor Cre Ural Annutciator in all rooms 
drainass of 
eert for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place 


orids or the North, thie bouse, wi b ace mmodations for abeut Lie wuests, 


presents whi certal ly are eqaaliel sewhere a4 summer resert or cold Weather 
ju. Hae duriow thee wea her ower & few t of the apacious veran Mh: (of which there 
are over square feet encirelina tly he Mine ‘awl iu ites, the te telteate 
inveli id toe ujoy the aunebine an! fue wat it the plimhtest exposure. The « mate of 
thd Point Comfo tis ity, havin au average tenjperature of 47 in winter and 75 in 
sinner, fevers ankaown seeclessuess nervousness, the delicions tonic of 
the pure Oecan alr and th: lullaby of th: ocean waves reviliuw upon the sandy beach, but a few feet frem 


Uygeie. 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


(Arite for Price List. vem tl; 
athon.) 

Believing that the ic de manda 
TUE HIGHEST STANDARD 


of excellence in en artic’e useful and ae 
the Sewing Machine, we beve expendal larwe sume 
of money, an toe bear the heat inventive 
aud talent in the production of our 


AUTOMATIC 


wm the general red ‘then in price 


wention pubil- 


nie le be ther couwpanies inimectiately after we 
laced this wech. ne on the tiark+t. our «ales bave 
Cobeteant’y and the machine is rap- 


idiy taktr the piace of «other ‘‘late aud 
toakes, in thonsands of fa lies 
Thix re-uit is aooenun ted for by the fact that the 


“AUTOMATIO”™ embodies 


ENTLEELY NEW PRINCIPLES 
METHODS 


AG ENTS WANTED. 


patterus. Address with stamp, 
& Co.. Biddef ford, Maine. 


im one ler t Mhostrated The fs 
terms free. s | Portland, Mase 


fend for rateate cireular 
and proof that S100O48 month 
ie made by ** Mother 
liome and tieny en.’ 
‘Curiosities of the Bibie,"’ Haven's ** Ammer- 


ican * Bibles, ete 
TREAT, Pus., 757 Be 


37 ar LAY paid male and female arents to sell 
u 


M EDIATELY? 
26 Tsing Moa and Women to 
time we were learning the paradigms by rote. thoughta, I suddenly turned ronnd aud re- of sewing mMeeban prepare ~ Special Posit: onsa3 
But we rever studied the grammar except to | traced steps; and before [ bad gone thirty | value. It is, therefor ted ‘by Dosk-keepors, Penmen, Calesmes, Situations Guaranteed. 
learn them, nor do I know to this hour what| yards I inet face to face the very gentleman ALL SEEKING THE BEST. Adress b Withatamep, COBB'S COLLEGE, Paineswille,D 


The special mecite aod features ot the utomatie” 
are the contents of half the pages in the reg- whom I had but just contemplated the pO6si- | sre fully set forthin our New Ll! aateaind Price List, $7 7 7 a Year sod expenses toa Lia. Vu ttree. 
ular German grammars. _ Address P. VICKER . Augne 


bility of meeting Form tt. Ja-t issa@ed, which fuil of intere«t to all 
This was quite too good to lust. For bis BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR. 


owulng Of a Sewing and which we 
Another and a different sort of mental pre- 
regular duty was the oversight of five or|science occurred a few years since. ina hed” j 


will furnish, Ou application by or other- 
wae 
more instructors who were teaching French, | dressing one morning, when | suddenly 
German, Italian, Spanish aod Portuguese to/ thought: 
It portrays the “taner Me, 


atest practical 


WILLCOX & Ginns CoO 


What became of my brother's old| 1839. iss2. 


ry ates. All | signet-ring that! need to wear ? ty . By Ma Clemmer, 
two or three hundred uodergradua A d ea (This rother Sishts and Seenea Marvcleand Mysteriesof the Ca 
these gentlemen were of European birth, and; had died some thirty years before.) I began tells of the daily hfe at the White House and of All its 
far occupants: shows the wonders and imide workings of 
but found I had lost all every Government Department; and gives truthful revelations 


you know how undergraduates are apt to/|to think it over; 


of life’ behind the scenes,’ “ae @ woman wes 


fare with such men. 
real administration of the whole department 
His title was “Smith Vrofessor of Modern 
Literature,” but we always called him ** The 
Head,” beeause he was the head of the de- 
partment. We never kuew when he might 
look in on a recitation and virtually conduct 
it. We were delighted to have him come. 
Any slipshod work of some poor wretch frotn 
France, who waa tormented by wild-cat seph- 
owores, would be made straight aod decorous 
and all right. We all knew he was a poet 
and were proud to bave him iu the college, 
but at the same time we respected him as a 
man of affairs. 

Besides this he lectured on authors, or more 
general subjects. I think attendance was) 
voluntary, but I know we never missed a leet- | 
ure. I have full notes of his lectares on | 
Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” which confirm 
my recollections ; namely, that he read the 
whole to us in Eaglish, and explained what- 
ever he thought needed comment. I have 
often referred to these notes «nce. And 
though I suppose that he incladed all that he 
thought worth while in his notes to his trans 
lation of Dante, I know that until that was 
published [ could find no such reservoir of 
eomment on the poem. 


Very truly yours, 
Evwarp E. Mas. 


MENTAL PRESCIENCE,. 


There are many instances, more or leas au- 


Mr. Longfellow had a | recollection of its fate, and it passed from my 


mind. About Gye orsix days afterward my 
niece came to stay with me. She had cone 
from my old home, some twenty miles distant, 
where I had been born, and she said she had 
brought over a ring for me, as my sisters 
thonght it must belong to me, and that it had 
been found by one of the gardeners in the 
mold inthe garden. And by inquiry I found 
that it had been picked up on the very morn- 
| ing that I had thought of it waen I was dress- 
ing. Here, then, was the long-lost ring, and 
these various circumstances connecting them- 
selves together; and I then remembered that 
I had lost the ring in that very spot in the 
garden belonging to my old home where it 
bad been found; and beiog a signet ring and 
|} useful for sealing letters with, I had bought 
‘another to supply its place. Ona referring to 
my old accounts, I further found that this 
newer signet-ring had been purchased nearly 
twenty years before, so that the lost ring had 
been lying in the garden mold some twenty 
years before it was recovered in the vicinity 
of the spot where I had lost it.—{Chambers's 


Journal. 


A New Sarerr Layr.—It has long been 
known thatthe Davy Safety Mining Lamp, 
under certain conditions, la not by any means 
a safeguard against explosion. With an ex- 
plosive atmosphere moving through the pas- 
sages of a mine with a velocity above a 
certain standard, the wire-gauze of the lamp 
no longer forms an effective barrier to the 
flame, and explosien tl.en becomes possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 
OGer and Lange of Choice and Oarefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OCOBNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


to" Shaw, Ap. jin & Co., Boweton, Masa, for 
Catalogue of urch Furniture. 


FORD PUBLISHING 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


ve Pills make Nev 


entiresystem in three montha,. Any] @son 


a sible. Bent by mail for 8 Jetter ~~ ps. 
ton, 


S. JOHNSON & CU, 
ormerty Bangers Me. 


ALL- 


INHALATION BY THE 


ICHT 


Will Care Catarrh, Bronchitis, and @ 
advanced Consumption. 

Atew. Rational treatment, indorsed by the most 

conservative physicians. Tas 

Air t the mucous lining of 


in health Eight Hours instead of a few min- 
utes. as in the old method of inhaling. A radi- 
ea) and permanent cure. Absolutely Antidotes 
Malarw and Psonouws Safe as sanshine. 
Contains valves, medicine reservoirs, ete. Perfect 
comfort, perfectly pleasant, beeatiful adorament. 
Sarr ror 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
i510 


ac or (iold-E 


No time wasted. Retire as usual, and nie @ 


rma qtven, “end forcirculass to the 
Ov., Hartford, 


will” tely change the bb od 


who will take 1 pill each night from lte weeks 
nay be restored to sound he ve if encha ding 


thenticated, of that peculiar mental preaci- | To meet this difticulty, a kind of cover to the 

ence which seems to foretell eveuts yet in the | lamp has been dewsed under the title of ' The The Cniginas and Genuine Senp name and address to Cragin & Co. e 
future, or as then happening, but unknown , New Tin Can Safet7 Lamp.’ It consists—as MEN FELY BELL FOUNDERY Philadelphia, Pa., for cook-book free. ’ 
to be so to the person who is affected by such | ite name implies—of a tin case for the recep- RST ABLISHED isa8. Belle for all 7" 
impressions. As illustrations of this pecu-/tion of the lamp, which acts not only asa ty Writing ‘AorongAlyt 

larity of mind and its impressions on the | guard from the draught, but it is also a great MENEELY & CO. ont Trey, N fe when 
nervous system, the following incidents are | protection tg the lamp iteelf. There is a lock BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ead for circular. WG. CHAGFEE, Oswego, N. 

related, as happening in the family of the | on the case; and a glass front, through which Bellis of Pure Copper aud Tin for C hu ee AKEY (>-TH wo ANE, NO 

narrator; and there are doubtless many of its light can pass. This lamp was exhibited Fire Alarm, Parma, etc. F LLY Witt Wino anv CH 

similar character, and possibly much more at the last meeting of the Manchester Geo- VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O SOLD" 


singular, to be found, were those who hap- 
pen to be cognisant of them to give them 
publicity. 

Many years ago there was a lady who had 
& most intense dislike te cats, 89 much 60 


logical Society, held at Wigan; and it was 
stated that its invention was claimed by two 
or three different miners, but that it was 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


impossible to say to whom the credit of * | ie 


rightly belonged, 


Dey 


Those ansirering an Advertisement wil! 
confer @ faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
ddeortisoment in the Christion Union, 
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